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THE MONIST 


THE PROBLEM OF REALITY’ 


ANT said that it was a “scandal for philosophy” that 
the conviction of the reality of the world remained 
logically unproved and was a matter of blind faith. In 
saying so he was certainly right. Man is not, and never 
will be, able to renounce his conviction of the reality of 
the world amidst which he lives; all his practical life is 
entirely built upon this conviction, and it is not conceivable 
outside it. However many idealists there may have existed, 
they were such only in abstract reasoning; in real life they 
were just as staunch realists as all other men; in other 
words, they recognized, consciously or unconsciously, that 
their philosophy did not agree with the fact which was 
incontestably evident to them and which they yet could not 
understand. Philosophy was thereby reduced to the posi- 
tion of some mental play, quite senseless, unnecessary, and 
contradictory to the essence of life. 

Of course it is easy in the name of “common sense’”’ al- 
together to reject a philosophic discussion of the problem 
of reality ; people of common sense have done so in all times. 
But a mere appeal to common sense does not, as it has some- 
times been thought, mean the establishment of a “‘philoso- 
phy of common sense.’”’ It means, on the contrary, a 
renunciation of all philosophy, i. e., of a rational solu- 


1In this article the distinguished Russian philosopher who recently favored 
us with a critical survey of “Contemporary Russian Philosophy” (Cf. The 
Monist for January, 1927) sets forth afresh the thesis developed in his book, 
The Object of Knowledge, St. Petersburg, 1915. [Ed.] 
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tion of the problem. We should have just as much 
right to reject all science because it does not rest on 
“common sense,” i. e., upon the prevailing beliefs, but 
investigates and deepens them, basing itself solely upon 
pure experience and logical reasoning. But if man cannot 
renounce the faith upon which his whole practical life is 
built, neither can he renounce the compelling force of logical 
arguments. It is therefore not enough to appeal to “‘com- 
mon sense” in order to prove the reality of the world; we 
must also show that strict logical analysis coincides with 
what common sense tells us; otherwise we shall have to 
admit a cleavage between “faith” and “knowledge,” which 
is here just as unsupportable as in any other domain. 

But can that be shown in general? Certainly we have 
many systems of realistic philosophy. But in most cases 
we can easily see that in some place or other there is a flaw 
in these systems, that the reality is simply postulated or 
presupposed, that instead of a proof there is an unverified 
conviction, based on the evidence of “‘common sense” or 
faith. Moreover, we are entitled to assert in a general way 
that whenever the attempt is made to prove, strictly speak- 
ing, the reality of the world, that is, to reach this conviction 
in an, indirect way, through a series of logical conclusions, 
it is vitiated from the outset and cannot be carried out. 
Indeed such a proof presupposes that we are logically start- 
ing from the opposite conviction of the direct inaccessibility 
of the reality to us, and that we reach it only by a compli- 
cated way of reasoning. But this is impossible. If we take 
as the starting point of our reasoning the proposition, which 
since the time of Descartes appears to be self-evident, viz., 
that everything that is immediately given to us and arouses 
no doubts in us is only “our idea,” the “contents” or the 
“state” of “our mind,” that to “know” or “to be conscious” 
means “to have an idea,” then we shall find ourselves hope- 
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lessly confined within the circle of our consciousness and ex- 
cluded from any reality outside this circle. To know 
reality will then be tantamount to having an idea of it, will 
mean the inclusion of it in the circle of consciousness. But 
an idea remains merely an idea and not reality itself, and 
everything which is implied in consciousness is conscious- 
ness, and not reality. We might then build any systems and 
link up any chains of reasonings we like—all these systems 
and reasonings will after all only serve to regulate the 
data of our consciousness—and it would be quite absurd 
to expect that at some point of our reasoning we should 
suddenly get out of the restricted circle of our conscious- 
ness and find reality itself. In order to do that, we ought 
to perform a real miracle; we ought to manage to catch the 
reality itself without turning it at the same time into the 
“contents of consciousness,” we ought to get hold of it 
escaping from the custom-house of “consciousness” which 
would at once replace the “reality itself” by the “idea of it.” 
In other words, we ought to see things as they are in reality, 
i. e., when we do not look upon them. Tolstoy in his Child- 
hood and Adolescence tells how he, whilst still a child, tried 
to do it: having come to the conviction that things were 
perhaps in reality not as they appeared to us, he endeavored 
by quickly veering round, so to speak, to catch things un- 
awares, while they as yet had no time to change their aspect 
under our glance. But, since this is quite impossible, any 
attempt to prove the reality of the world in some indirect 
way must be abandoned once and for all. 

Of course, attempts have not been lacking to take the 
sting out of the problem and to allay, so to speak, the in- 
evitable anxiety which our thought experiences when it is 
caught in this impassable trap of idealism. Thus Berkeley 
tried to convince us that this anxiety had no reason and 
no foundation; if we cannot get at the reality, it is only be- 
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cause the latter does not exist, and that which we call reality 
is our conception of it, and is therefore in our full posses- 
sion. Hence it must follow that idealism not only does not 
isolate us from reality, but makes our hold on it for the first 
time unquestionable. That this is actually not so, and that 
the above reasoning is a sophism, may be seen from the fact 
that Berkeley’s idealism does not recognize the existence of 
matter and the material world, and that for him every 
necessary illusion, as e. g., the perception of a stick being 
broken when put obliquely into water, is just as real as any 
other actual perception. Consequently, the world into whose 
possession he installs us is, in any case, different from the 
world of a “naive realism.” It would not be difficult to 
show that the former is not a “world” at all, i. e., not a 
stable, lawful, self-established unity of substance, but only 
our continuous sequence of perceptions. We might just as 
well try to console a man who had been imprisoned in a 
solitary cell by saying that he was not secluded from the 
world inasmuch as he retained all the contents of his imag- 
ination and memory. The other version of the same theory, 
according to which reality is but a “constant possibility 
of sensations,” is just as little reassuring. It presupposes 
that in order to get an actual hold on reality it is enough 
to be certain that whenever we should look at things we 
should find them in their place, i. e., that we should have 
corresponding “sensations,” and that whatever else we 
might read into the meaning of reality would be vain 
and senseless “metaphysics.” Yet there is a great and 
essential difference between this fairy-like world of phil- 
osophical, idealism which opens to our gaze and disap- 
pears as soon as we turn our eyes elsewhere, and the 
stable world of “a naive realism’ which exists inde- 
pendently of our perception of it; between the things 
which are every moment created and destroyed by our 
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faculty of perception, and the world which has been 
once for all created by God for our use; between the 
world which is only because it is perceived, and the world 
which is perceived because it is. If this conviction of 
reality which is independent of the chances of perception 
and is continued between two subsequent perceptions 
should be termed by us “metaphysics” we must still re- 
member that it is precisely these metaphysics which form 
the essence of that conception of reality in which both 
common sense and science believe. 

Common sense believes that both I and my conscious- 
ness have their part in the world, forming a small and 
dependent part of reality. Idealism, on the contrary, 
asserts that the world and reality exist in me, in my 
consciousness. These two propositions are utterly un- 
reconcilable, and therefore no attempts to interpret ideal- 
ism in a reassuring way can be of any avail. We can 
only hope that they might be reconciled if the meaning 
of the conceptions in question should be changed. Indeed 
such an attempt was made by the so-called objective or 
transcendental idealism. It has been rightly pointed out 
that the “ego” with which idealism deals cannot be 
identical with the empirical “ego” which is meant by 
common sense. The “ego” which possesses the whole 
reality, as a totality of its conceptions, is apparently the 
pure all-embracing universal thought; whereas the em- 
pirical or psychological “ego” is not the subject, but the 
object of knowledge, and as such it is only a part of the 
world, a small particle of the total complex of concep- 
tions possessed by the transcendental “ego.” We need 
not here enter into a discussion of universal conscious- 
ness itself, in relation to which the whole world is trans- 
formed into a complex of ideas or thoughts. It is enough 
to show that the distinction between the transcendental 
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and the empirical subject, between the great and the small 
“ego,” does not in the least help us out of our difficulty. 
For, obviously, the problem of the reality of knowledge 
has to do not with the knowledge of some universal 
omniscient and all-embracing being, but only with our 
limited human knowledge, i. e., with the knowledge of the 
empirical ego. Hence a new question arises: what is the 
relation between the knowledge of the empirical ego and 
the knowledge of the transcendental ego? One of the 
two: either our empirical ego possesses from the outset 
the whole ideal contents of the transcendental ego, sur- 
veying the whole realm of truths and ideas—in this case 
it coincides with the transcendental ego and, consequently, 
every one of us is such a universal, all-embracing, and 
omniscient being,—but this is obviously absurd; or, the 
universal realm of truth possessed by the transcendental 
subject is outside our empirical consciousness, is trans- 
cendent to it, and the latter penetrates into that realm 
but gradually, and always partially and with some dif- 
ficulty. If that is so, we again face the old problem: 
how can our consciousness transcend its own limits and 
get hold of that which is outside it? Obviously it was 
not worth while doubling our consciousness and_ building 
a problematic conception of an all-embracing conscious- 
ness in order to return to the same spot from which we 
began our reasoning. For the riddle of how our con- 
sciousness can get possession of the transcendent consci- 
ousness which is obviously outside it, beyond its limits, 
is not more easy to solve than the main riddle of the 
theory of knowledge, which is: how does consciousness 
get possession of reality? For the problem of the tran- 
scendency of the object comes home with the same force, 
and this far-fetched idealism appears quite superfluous 
after it has lost the only advantage which made us turn 
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to it; it has not kept its promise to make the object of 
knowledge immanent in our consciousness. 

It. is clear that idealism in all its variations and in 
spite of all the attempts at a reassuring interpretation is 
directly and irreconcilably opposed to the evidence and 
faith of “common sense.” At the same time it is quite 
impossible to cast off its trammels and get at the truth 
in some indirect, roundabout way. We are faced with 
an alternative: either we must once for all subscribe to 
the doctrine of idealism, or we must reject it from the 
very beginning, “a limine,’ having discovered the fallacy 
of its starting-point. But, to tell the truth, such a dilem- 
ma does not even exist. For even if we should elect, 
contrary to the leadings of common sense and instinct, 
to hold on to the position of idealism, we could not pos- 
sibly do so, since, as we have just seen, idealism harbors 
a contradiction within its own system, if it is consistently 
thought out to the end. For, it must admit the tran- 
scendent character of the object of knowledge in relation 
to the knowing subject; it must come to the conclusion 
that human knowledge always presupposes that the sub- 
ject must transcend its own sphere and get hold of some- 
thing independent of it. In other words, the belief of 
common sense that the reality which we strive to know 
is independent of our ideas is not merely a matter of blind 
faith, but answers to some objective ineradicable struc- 
ture of our knowledge. In every act of knowledge, i. e., 
every time that we think that we know or get to know 
something, we have the conviction that that “something” 
exists quite independently of our knowledge. This con- 
viction and nothing else we call knowledge. The convic- 
tion of the objectivity of knowledge is identical with the 
conviction of the independence of the object of knowl- 
edge, i. e., of the reality itself, from the process of knowl- 
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edge. Therefore we must either abandon all hope of 
solving the riddle of knowledge, or—quite regardless of 
our sympathies and the demands of common sense— 
explain knowledge as the knowledge of reality. 

But we have already seen that it is quite impossible 
to solve this problem in some roundabout way, by means 
of some hypothesis or reasoning. Therefore, the only 
possibility that remains is to discover the primary self- 
evident and unavoidable presence of the reality itself in 
every act of knowledge, in our every thought. In other 
words, we must prove, or rather show, that there is really 
nothing to prove, that it is enough to learn to see directly 
the nature of knowledge in order to understand that any 
doubt as to reality is absurd. It is necessary to show 
that the contrary thesis of idealism is not only insuffi- 
cient, improbable, and inconclusive, but that it is simply 
inconceivable. 

As the starting-point of our argument we shall take 
the idealistic thesis in its purest, clearest, and acutest 
form, as it was presented by Descartes’ “Cogito ergo 
sum.” JI can—and therefore I must—have doubts as to 
everything, but doubting everything, I cannot at the 
same time doubt the existence of my doubt, i. e., of my 
doubting thought. If I doubt and think, this means that 
I really think, i. e., that I, as a doubting being, really am. 
Generally, attention is drawn only to the idealistic side 
of this argument. The only thing that is incontestable 
is our consciousness. Let us not again dicuss the cor- 
rectness of this proposition. Let us only draw our 
attention to the reverse side of it. Let us suppose that 
I exist only as an abstract thought; still in this sense 
I do really exist, and every doubt as to that reality is 
absolutely senseless, for every doubt implies that reality 
testifies irrefutably to its existence. And that reality, 
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the reality of my ego or my thought, is not simply my 
(or anybody else’s) “perception;” it is, not because I am 
aware of or perceive it, i. e., not because it is an object 
of my thought. On the contrary, I am aware of it only 
because it 7s, quite independently of anything, and I 
merely realize its obvious presence. Jt is, not because I 
am aware of it, but because I belong to it, because it 
shows and reveals itself in me directly and in person. 
And therefore—as St. Augustine, who first uttered this 
idea, said—I have to fear no objections of sceptics in 
this case, for every doubt, by its very existence, confirms 
the evidence of this reality. 

Thus idealism itself is turned into realism. Although 
it essentially limits the scope and contents of reality, it 
does not deny the fact itself. It cannot do so simply 
because such a denial would be absurd; in order to deny 
something one must be. Being is a primordial principle, 
the root of everything else, including all doubt and denial, 
and, therefore, something utterly and absolutely un- 
deniable. 

“All right,” the reader may say, “but so far you 
have been merely quarrelling about words. Idealists do 
not deny that sort of reality. You call its admission 
realism, while they call it idealism. You have not made 
a single step forward. Our discussion refers to some- 
thing else—not to the reality of the subject, but to the 
reality of an outward, independent world. It remains as 
yet unproved and it is unprovable.” 

I shall, however, ask the reader to have a little pa- 
tience. We are only at the beginning of our argument. 
Yet to my mind it cannot be said that we have not moved 
a single step forward. On the contrary, we have dis- 
covered something very essential. Although that reality, 
the self-evidence of which we have discovered, is only 
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the reality of the subject, it is nevertheless a genuine 
reality, and not a conception thereof. That reality does 
not merely send a representative to our consciousness; 
it is, so to speak, a living presence within us. Therefore 
we can already say that this reality—as every true reality 
—is independent of its subject, precisely in the same sense 
in which it is independent of the opinions and ideas of the 
subject. 

In order better to understand where we have come 
to let us compare this idea with one very old argument 
which enjoys the bad fame of being a pure sophistry 
and is regarded as having been long ago refuted. We 
mean the so-called “ontological proof” of the existence 
of God. It is known that Anselm of Canterbury, and 
after him many other thinkers, including Hegel, have 
affirmed that by thinking the idea of God we thereby, 
through a mere analysis of the content of that idea, come 
to see the reality of His existence. To think of God as 
non-existent is to fall into a logical contradiction; it is 
tantamount to thinking that black is white. There is 
no need to examine here how that was sought to be 
proved, for the usual refutation of the doctrine refers 
not to the method of proof but to the thesis itself. It is 
pointed out that there is, and can be, no idea which by 
itself, on the strength of its own logical contents, can 
guarantee the reality of its object. All things in the 
world may be equally imagined as existing and as not 
existing without in the least affecting their ideas. We 
also do not go here into the question as to who is right 
with regard to the idea of God—the adherents or the 
opponents of the ontological proof. We merely wish to 
point out that the argument of its opponents i its gen- 
eral form, as mentioned above, goes beside the mark and 
stands in contradiction with the result which we obtained 
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in discussing the problem of reality. Perhaps it is im- 
possible to prove the true reality of God—and many other 
things—by a mere contemplation of its idea; perhaps the 
clear understanding and comprehension of the idea does 
not guarantee the real being of the object, and between 
the idea and the reality there is a hopeless hiatus irra- 
tionalis. But at least in one case this does not obtain. 
For we have seen that we cannot think our own ego, 
or our own thought, without perceiving at the same time 
its reality. We have in this case something that cannot 
be thought of as only ideal, something which is firmly 
and deeply rooted in the soil of reality, and cannot be torn 
out. In thinking of our consciousness we meet with 
something that we cannot think of at will as existing or 
as not existing, for we come across reality itself. Thus 
here, if even only in one point, we actually touch reality 
itself. Its light actually reaches us, be it only through 
a narrow gap. That solitary imprisonment to which 
idealism had doomed us, after all does not sever us alto- 
gether from reality, for in one point, however restricted 
it be, we are still connected with it. Now we must closely 
examine that point. Perhaps that which seemed only 
a narrow gap will prove to be a large passage through 
which the light and air of genuine reality will freely 
flood in upon us. 

Let us, however, be patient even now. In examining 
closely the result to which we have come, we shall see 
not only that we cannot amplify it, but that we must 
essentially limit it. The point is that the thesis cugito 
ergo sum, taken as a whole, is not at all as obvious as 
it appears at first sight. That in it we have come across 
some reality directly revealed to or in us, across some- 
thing that obviously exists—this is unquestionable. But 
it is as yet not quite clear what is that obviously existing 
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something. Is it really my ego, my consciousness? If 
so, what precisely do I mean by it? We need not now 
repeat that which has been known and repeated by every 
idealist since Descartes, viz., that by my ego I cannot 
in this connection mean either my body, or my empirical 
life, or anything in general which makes me a concrete 
empirical part of the world, for all that—just as the outer 
world itself—is only my “idea;” it does not exist, it only 
appears. This is obvious. But let us take “ego” as pure 
thought, as consciousness, as subject, to the exclusion of 
everything that belongs to that subject in the capacity 
of its object or conception. Is the reality of that ego 
so obvious? I know that I am going to die, and, if I 
do not believe in the immortality of the soul, it must 
mean to me that I shall not thereafter exist; at any rate 
such an issue is possible; however terrible it may appear 
to me, it is conceivable. Still more certain is it that I 
did not exist before I was born. Thus the idea of non- 
existence in the past and in the future is at any rate 
compatible with my ego, and we have evidently acted too 
rashly when we just said that the ego could not be 
thought of as non-existent. But not only the past before 
my birth and the future after my death are uncertain 
as regards their reality. The past and the future which 
form a part of my life are after all just as uncertain. It 
is true that I remember the former and imagine the 
latter; but both my remembrance and my imagination are 
merely my ideas which may be false. If, I may doubt 
the reality of the table which I now see before me, why 
may I not doubt the reality of my past, of the previous 
being of my ego? How can I prove that I did not spring 
into existence just now, in this very instant, and that all 
my thoughts about the past are only thoughts of the 
given moment to which I ascribe a reality in the past? 
I do not have immediate possession of the past. Nor 
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have I got the future—I have not got it as yet. Only the 
present moment cannot be contested. I must therefore 
narrow down my thesis and say: “I am in the present 
moment”’—all else is questionable. That narrowing down 
means not only a quantitative limitation of the principle, 
the reality of which we have found out; it implies also 
an essential qualitative modification. For I cannot con- 
ceive my ego, my personality, otherwise than as a lasting 
identity or unity of consciousness. When it is reduced 
to something which exists only at the present moment, 
it disappears altogether as ego, as personality. Therefore 
I am really no longer entitled to say without qualifica- 
tions that “I evidently exist.” I must approximately 
say thus: “Of that which I usually call my ego some- 
thing—that something being indescribable and indefinable 
even—exists at the present moment.” It would be sim- 
pler and better to put it like this: “The present moment 
of being exists immediately and evidently, the reality of 
everything else, including my ego, is doubtful, it is only 
an “idea.” (I cannot even say “my idea,” because the 
ego itself is not given me in reality.) “Consciousness,” 
“subject,” “ego” are no more evident than any object. 
Only one thing is evident; that something which fills 
the present moment or, which is the same, the reality of 
that very moment. 

We have now reached the very limit of scepticism. 
Even about my own ego I cannot say with certainty that 
it exists. The only thing that does exist unquestionably 
is the present moment. This point of view may be called 
“idealism of the moment” or “momentism.” It seems 
that there is no way out of this extreme scepticism. Yet 
having thus reduced the certainty of reality to a mini- 
mum, we have at the same time arrived at a very essen- 
tial alteration of its qualitative definition. We have seen 
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that the ego, my consciousness, subject are no more cer- 
tain than the non-ego, the outer world, and everything 
objective. We have seen that that which we can take 
for certain is not only smaller than the ego and my 
consciousness, but that it is also something different. If 
I try hypothetically to imagine the state which would be 
wholly confined to the living in that present moment 
(which can be done only approximately, under certain 
conditions, as we shall see below), then I shall immedi- 
ately see that “ego,” “my consciousness,” “subject” are 
just as absent in it as any object. If, for example, on 
recovering from a deep swoon I should in the first 
moment feel nothing except a slight din in my ears (or 
rather except that unspeakable sensation which I after- 
wards, having fully recovered from my swoon, should 
define as “a din in my ears’’), it is evident that at that 
moment “ego consciousness” and “subject” exist no 
more than the objective world; there is only that inex- 
pressible something. By saying “J feel a din in my ears,” 
I do not in this case state something which is given im- 
mediately, but I build up a theory which presupposes 
a belief in something which is not given. That which is 
given is so small, so insignificant and undefinable, that it 
does not as yet belong to any sphere of reality, but is a 
mere amorphous presence of something. Speaking of it 
we must say est rather than sum; or perhaps the third 
person is as little applicable to it and we may apply to 
it only the indefinite esse. 

This conclusion is extremely important, and it must 
be thought out to the end. It is only because of the old 
false habit of thought that we conceive “subject,” ‘“con- 
sciousness” and “ego” as something more immediate and 
primordial than the object. When I am conscious of 
“myself,” “my consciousness,” I am just as much out- 
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side the limits of the immediately given, am just as 
much believing in the transcendent, as when I am con- 
scious of the object. Psychology—even the psychology 
based exclusively upon self-observation—is just as much 
the science of reality objectively existing unto itself 
and independent of the given direct perception, as, for 
instance, physics. And even the theory of knowledge, the 
science of the abstract ego, of the subject of abstract 
thought, is a science of the objectively existing. Both 
here and there, there may be mistakes and errors, just 
as in every knowledge of the object; that is, the opinions 
may not coincide with the reality itself. In both cases 
we build up conceptions; that is, we link together the 
immediately given with imaginable contents of a hypo- 
thetical sort. It is enough to remember how many dis- 
cussions have been provoked in psychology and_ philoso- 
phy by this very “ego” or “consciousness” which is 
supposed to be immediately given to us. That which is 
really immediately given cannot be expressed in any 
terms, whether “subject,” “consciousness,” or any other. 
If we cannot call it an “objective reality,” it does not fol- 
low that we must call it a “subjective state.’ It is so 
indefinite that it does not allow even of such a definition. 

But at the same time—and this is just as important— 
it may serve as a starting point of amy definition, and 
potentially allows it. It is important to realize that all 
our definitions are relative; each is possible and has a 
meaning only in connection with and in relation to the 
others. If I say “subject,” it means “that something 
which perceives the object,” just as the “object” is always 
an “object as viewed by the subject.” Therefore to ad- 
mit the existence of a subject without an object, to admit 
consciousness without that which is its opposite, i. e., that 
of which it is conscious (for otherwise there would be 
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no consciousness) is tantamount to admitting the “right” 
without the “left,” or the “upper” without the “lower.’ 
Therefore when I pass (on what grounds we do not as 
yet know) from the immediate experience of the im- 
manent something which fills the given moment to its 
logical analysis and definition, when I, for instance, 
feel entitled to call it the “state of my consciousness,” 
I must at the same time characterize as such some definite 
objective content. If I say: “J hear a din,” I also say: 
“T hear a din,” a real din. Althought it be only in my 
ears, although it be only a “psychic reality,” it is all the 
same an objective reality (in the psychic sphere) and not 
my opinion; it is also actually a din, not a colour or some- 
thing else. And if this first moment of the awakening 
of my consciousness which we have described were filled 
not with a “din in the ears,” but, let us say, with the 
perception of the face of, my friend bending over me, 
then in the subsequent analysis this experience would be 
divided into the subjective process of my perception and 
the objective (in this case physical) reality of the human 
face seen by me. Therefore as principle it would be false 
to describe the immediately, immanently given as the 
subjective state or contents of consciousness. The im- 
manently given experience of the present moment either 
allows of no definitions, stands, so to speak, below the 
level where a distinction between the subjective and the 
objective can be drawn; or it is at once divided into two 
moments, the subjective process and its objective content. 
The thesis of idealism appears thus to be false at the 
root. 

Although the first thing that is given me is certainly 
not some really objective reality independent of me, it 
is also not my “ego,” “my consciousness,” etc.; the first 
thing that is given me is something in general. And the 
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first reasoning which I am entitled to utter runs thus: 
“Something (actually and evidently present at the mo- 
ment) exists,’ and the word “exists” refers here neither 
to the objective, nor to the subjective reality, but to 
reality in general, the primordial and immediate reality. 
This first truth upon which all the rest are based’ does 
not as yet entitle us to objective realism (which admits 
the reality of things independently of our perception of 
them), but it is incompatible with subjective idealism. 
The thesis may be called absolute realism. The first 
thing that appears self-evident to me is not some separate 
content—be it “things” or my “ego” or consciousness— 
but reality in general, the fact that something is. It is 
impossible to deny it. The contrary assertion, viz., that 
“nothing exists’ is a senseless complex of sounds, not 
a thought deserving discussion. Only then arises the 
secondary question, ‘““What then does exist”?, i. e., what 
contents belong to reality? 

Perhaps the reader will again say that we have not 
moved any further. Let us admit that that which is 
primordially given to us cannot be called consciousness 
or subject; but in any case it is smaller not greater than 
the latter. We have only tried to define more accurately 
that which has been immediately given, the immanent, 
and in doing so we were compelled to narrow it down 
as compared with idealism, reducing it to the content of 
the present moment. We do not see as yet that which 
we must attain in order really to solve the problem—the 
objective transcendent reality. 

Certainly we have as yet achieved very little and 
are still in the incipient stage of our reasoning. But 
in reply to this reproach we should like to emphasize 
once more one very important result. That which is 
immediately given is not a closed and separate sphere 
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of the subjective and as such divided by an impenetrable 
wall from the true reality. It is a point of that reality. 
However small this point may be, the fact that we have 
attained it gives us more hope of further progress than 


if we had just remained in the same closed region. 


At first sight it seems that there is no way of passing 
from this point of immanent reality to the whole meas- 
ureless scope of transcendent reality. Yet we have only 
to work out further this analogy in order to see that the 
contrary is true, i. e., that with that single point the whole 
measureless space to which that point belongs is given 
to us immediately and at once. Everyone can under- 
stand that such a point would be inconceivable outside the 
space, so that if we possess that point, we also have the 
whole space to which it belongs. Is it not the same with 
our point of immanent reality? 

Yes, it is just the same. What does that point of 
immanent reality represent? We have seen that it is 
the present moment. But what is the present moment? 
In everyday life we stretch the meaning of the word 
“present” and make it purely conventional by speaking 
of the “present hour,” of the “present day,” of the “pres- 
ent year,” and even of the “present age,” which may 
cover several decades. In this conventional every-day 
sense the word “present” obviously refers to the nearest 
segments of the past and the future. But it is clear 
that we do not use the word in that meaning; we speak 
of the present moment, understood strictly, as opposed 
to all past and future. Used in this sense the present has 
no duration. Time itself never stands still; it never can 
be compressed into the present; it is always either the 
passing from the past to the future, or the realization 
of the future which passes into the past. Time flows 
and in this incessant flow the “present,” strictly speaking, 
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is but a point through which the future passes on its way 
to the past; it is an ideal demarcation line between the 
past and the future. After all, everything that we are 
conscious of belongs not to the present, but to the past, 
since by the time we have become conscious of it, it has 
already turned into the past. 

What then shall we do now? Did we not say in de- 
veloping the idealistic thesis that there was no past and 
no future, only the “present”? But if the present is but 
an ideal demarcation line between the past and the future, 
it must disappear in the abyss of nothingness together 
with them; for a demarcation line is a line separating 
two realities; a demarcation between nothing and nothing 
is itself nothing. But in that case there is nothing, and 
we have come to the position the absurdity of which we 
have just demonstrated. Or perhaps we ought to cor- 
rect our statement and say that the immanently given 
present is not a moment, a point, but the unity of the 
nearest segments of the past and the future, so to speak, 
a small bit of time. But then I should like to ask you to 
define the limits of that bit and explain at what point 
precisely, the past and the future transform themselves 
from reality into nothingness, and how exactly that 
miracle is achieved, i. e. how we are to imagine that real 
bit of time surrounded on both sides by nothing. <A river, 
or a line of time, which would itself have a beginning 
and end in time, is also an absurdity, for every moment 
of time presupposes the moment which precedes it and 
the one which follows it, so that time in itself has no end. 

Perhaps we could say that the reality of the present 
is surrounded on both sides by empty past and future, 
by empty time containing nothing. But apart from the 
difficulty mentioned above, viz., that the past and the 
future merge themselves in the present, thus constitut- 
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ing an indivisible whole, we should thereby admit not 
only that the present is immediately given to us, but the 
present surrounded by endlessness, be it only the end- 
lessness of an empty abyss. Yet even an empty abyss 
is something, not nothing. On the other hand, an empty 
abyss of time is also an absurdity. The movement of 
time means that something is transposed in time, a cur- 
rent is inconceivable without the flowing water. Where 
there is nothing, nothing passes and there is no time. 

Wherever we look we always find, ourselves facing 
absurdity, and this absurdity is the fatal outcome of our 
attempt to establish the point as the exclusive reality. 
The only course open to us is to admit the self-evident 
opposite truth, i. e., that every point forms part of a 
whole, of its own background; consequently that the 
immanent reality of the present bears a direct and im- 
mediate testimony to that illimitable reality of which 
it 1s a part. This is no abstract conclusion. We have 
already said, and we repeat again, that no mediate way 
can lead us to a reality which has not already in some 
manner been given immediately. It is only a more exact 
description of what has been given in a self-evident and 
immediate way, of that which is inherent in our own 
experience. Immanent reality, all that exists palpably 
and self-evidently now, at the present moment, is not 
the only thing that is accorded to us. We possess in as 
immediate a way the whole eternal reality surrounding 
it, for immanent reality is given to us immediately pre- 
cisely as a part of the greater whole. The transcendent 
as such, that is as something lying beyond the limits of 
the nearest given data, is accorded to us with as much 
self-evidence and immanence as that which is considered 
immanent. 

In other words, when we describe objects immanently 
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given as a moment of the present, we qualify it with an 
idea that is foreign to itself. We discuss it not from 
the point of view of its inner contents, but, so to say, 
outwardly, from the point of view of a consciousness that 
approaches the object from outside, trying to make it 
subservient to some preconceived idea. In itself, and, so 
to say, for itself, immanently given reality is not a 
“moment of the present,” but is just all that it is. If 
we try to grasp the full meaning of its contents we see 
that it subdivides itself into the clearly defined “present 
moment” occupying a predominant position and the dim 
background of the past and future. We see, so to say, 
the sharp point of a cone which has its foundations in 
limitless depth; or again, we can compare it to a brilliant 
point on an illimitable dark background. Not only the 
perception of this immanent point of reality has been 
given us, but also its differentiation from all that lies 
beyond its limits or, in other words, the great beyond 
itself is given to us. Otherwise we are unable to con- 
ceive this point as immanent reality. For this conception 
expresses its own peculiarity, that is its diversity from 
something else, from something that is different from it; 
consequently, to this conception of what is immanent is 
added the conception of that which is “different from it,” 
just in the same way in which a brilliant point is united 
with its contrasting dark background. We are in posses- 
sion not only of the “present moment”; if it were all we 
had, we could not be said to possess it either, for posses- 
sion implies the faculty of differentiation. What is given 
is the whole illimitable absolute reality of which the 
“immanent” and the “present moment” form but a part 
and are contrasted with the. dark abyss of that which is 
“transcendent.” 

The same reasoning can be applied to the limits of 
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space of the “given” and “visible.” At every given 
moment a comparatively small expanse is visible to me, 
only so much as enters my field of vision. Have I how- 
ever the right to say that this small particle of space is 
all that is givert to me, that nothing exists beyond its 
limits? Am I justified in affirming that this expanse 
is the only existing reality for me? But its very limita- 
tions presuppose the existence of boundaries; these 
boundaries separate it from something different, else they 
would not be boundaries; and consequently it is clear 
that it must be surrounded by something different, by 
some other expanse, even though it remain invisible to 
me, and I am therefore not directly cognizant of it. In 
fact this limited “field of vision” is not a “separate 
part”; that is, it has no fixed limits; its central, clearly 
defined part is surrounded by a more dimly perceived 
periphery, which, in its turn, gradually merges itself 
into that which is invisible. The “visible” and the “in- 
visible” form a continuous whole; in a certain sense 
the invisible has been given us in just as immanent a 
manner as the visible. In other words, I conceive the 
“visible” as part of the invisible. 

Consequently all that is immanent, all that is palpably 
evident here and now, can be conceived only as a part of 
something limitless, of a great unrevealed whole. Of 
course the fulness of an illimitable reality has not been 
actually accorded to me; else I should be an all-knowing 
being, possessing complete vision and power. But in a 
potential state, im its very unattainableness, it has been 
accorded to me. The fulness of reality beyond the limits 
of my actual direct perceptions remains a mystery for 
me, a something unknown. But the very presence of 
such a mystery, the existence of depths unfathomable 
for me at the present moment, the presence of a hidden 
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reality—this is accorded to me in an absolute, immediate 
and primordial way. I do not know in an immediate 
manner what is the exact content of that which exists 
beyond the limits of what is directly given to me. But 
that something does exist or, in other words, that the 
beyond does exist—this I know with a full and complete 
immediate knowledge. 

The fundamental mistake of every kind of idealism 
consists in its denying the idea of the transcendent with- 
out investigating its origin or meaning. Either such 
ideas as “immanent” and “transcendent” are quite devoid 
of sense and are nothing but meaningless words which 
do not correspond to a real differentiation, in which 
case all idealism is as devoid of sense as realism, since 
it also is founded on these conceptions; or else these con- 
ceptions are founded on sense, in which case we can, and 
must, find the material given us immediately sufficient for 
both, for both at the same time, inasmuch as it is only 
in such a mutual relationship that each acquires its posi- 
tive meaning. In this case we must perceive the im- 
mediateness of the transcendent. This we have succeeded 
in doing. 

We can express the same thought in other words. 
The word “immanent” possesses two different meanings 
which must not be confused. In one sense, what is 
“immanent” is opposed to what is “transcendent,” and 
thus understood it would, of course, be tautology to 
say that what is transcendent has not been given. That 
which we call immanent and which we say has been 
given us in this sense is applied to what has been clearly 
revealed, or, shall we say, given without any hindrance. 
But taken in its other meaning, that which is “immanent” 
or “given” denotes that which has been present from 
all times, that which is the object of our inherent posses- 
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sion, as opposed to all that is secondary or acquired. 
Taken in this sense, that which is transcendent is as 
immanent as that which we call immanent; otherwise we 
should not be able to speak about it, and even the ideal- 
istic thesis would be impossible, for nothing would exist 
to be denied. 

Every knowledge is the revelation and unfolding of 
something that had thitherto been hidden and unknown. 
Knowledge reaches out towards and aims to investigate 
the unknown. But this would be impossible if “given” 
and “known” were synonymous. How were it possible to 
seek and find, if only that which was self-evident and 
before our eyes were attainable? It is clear that the im- 
mediate and self-evident presence of depth, of the mys- 
terious unknown, the immanent self-evidence of the 
unknown are the conditions, and possibilities, and mean- 
ing of all knowledge. But it is just this presence of the 
unknown, the reality of that which is not directly evident 
to us, of that which is whether it be revealed to us or 
not, that is the aim of knowledge, viz. objective reality. 
Objective reality is something quite independent of our 
knowledge of it. Consequently it is something inde- 
pendent of us, though not inaccessible to us; it is inde- 
pendent of our having fathomed it or not, but just in 
this independence does it merge into one primordial whole 
with our own reality, and is our own inborn, inalienable 
heritage. 

The fundamental aim of epistemological reasoning 
consists in the conception of that great all-embracing 
whole which envelops both “us” and that which is “out- 
side us”; it consists in understanding that “it” and not 
“we” or our “consciousness” is the primordial higher 
conception which must lie at the basis of our reasoning. 
The question whether reality is only “in us” or whether 
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it exists “outside us” as well is answered when we clearly 
see that we belong to its reality and that, consequently, 
it is both in and outside us. Reality is the elemental 
environment surrounding and transfusing us from all 
sides, and as such we have the immediate evidence of 
its presence; it is that higher unity in which, and through 
which, both we ourselves and that which lies “outside 
us” grow possible. Just as the existence of separate 
bodies can be thought of only in the unceasing entity of 
space surrounding and transfusing them, their separate- 
ness being but another side of their unity, as parts of the 
one and only world of space, as particles of a continuous 
whole—just so the separation between objects of the 
world and our own consciousness, their independence of 
“us,” is a result which is possible only in an atmosphere 
of their conjointness with us, in the unity of the primor- 
dial, eternal reality, of which our ego is but one of the 
manifestations. We are closely connected with reality, 
have, so to say, our very roots in it, and the point at 
which it manifests itself is our ego; or even, as we have 
shown, that point may be a still more restricted one: 
that of the passing present moment. But by having our 
roots even only in this one point, we are thereby con- 
joined to its unity and wholeness; therefore all its other 
parts have their close being with, and in, us and we have 
potentially the mastery over the whole, even though the 
greater part of it is actually invisible to us. Yet not- 
withstanding this, it belongs to us in the same sense in 
which the treasures hidden in the earth belong to the 
owner of that particular plot. Practically they may be 
quite inaccessible to him, or accessible only: after much 
hard labor; they may be far from him, but still he is 
undoubtedly their lawful owner. 

We can now see wherein lies the fundamental diffi- 
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culty of epistemology in interpreting the problem of 
reality, the fundamental consciousness of the insolubility 
of this problem. It proceeds from a subconscious con- 
viction of the atomistic construction of reality, of its 
being composed of separate, finite, and solitary parts. 
The belief in the finiteness of individual consciousness is 
but one of the manifestations hereof. According to this 
conviction the world is a conjunction, a mechanical aggre- 
gate of separate, finite, and self-sufficing objects, and our 
ego, our consciousness is one of these objects. It is con- 
ceivable that these different objects should intermingle 
and influence each other, but it would be impossible for 
one of them to know the other; for knowledge always 
presupposes an overstepping of the boundaries of the 
ego; it betokens a certain conjunction with its object 
and a complete possession of the latter. (Likewise it 
would be impossible that one object should Jove another, 
should live for it. From such a point of view true 
ethics are as unattainable as the theory of knowledge— 
however this problem oversteps the boundaries of our 
theme.) Outwardly our consciousness appears to be 
torn away from the world by our body. Only through 
the organs of sense does the outward world react on us, 
producing certain sensations; but, of course, it can never 
enter our consciousness; inwardly each individual con- 
sciousness is also self-sufficing, separate, and uncon- 
nected with the existence of other objects. Of course 
common sense and the direct consciousness of practical 
life do not allow such a view. However widespread the 
dominion of egoism in our own life, however acute our 
spiritually self-sufficing standpoint, however lonely the 
feeling of each one of us—still we all live only in so far 
as we have a vital consciousness of a common unity and 
reality of the world surrounding all of us, only so long 
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as we feel the connection between our spiritual life and 
the life of others, only so long as we possess, if even 
only dimly, a feeling of our inner connection with God, 
of our dependence on Him. But when we attempt 
theoretically to reason about our life we build up a 
mechanical atomistic scheme of reality as of an aggregate 
of independent objects, which scheme takes hold of our 
thought and kills the consciousness of the organic whole- 
ness of reality, or transforms its unavoidable presence into 
an unsolvable riddle. 

The idealistic theory of knowledge is only one of the 
results of this mechanical viewpoint. It is not at all a 
statement of some evident fact. On the contrary, it 
insists on the thesis of a self-sufficing consciousness, 
notwithstanding all the contradictions to which this must 
unavoidably lead; it is the consequence of harmful, arbi- 
trary, and false metaphysics. When we reject such 
metaphysics and look openly upon reality—both our own 
reality and the reality of what surrounds us—then 
we shall first of all be convinced that our consciousness 
does not belong to a separate self-sufficing sphere, doomed 
to an eternal separate existence. Consciousness cannot 
be looked upon as a kind of receptacle, closed on all sides, 
containing only that which is in it; it is not something 
inclosed “in our bodies’; for, after all, “our bodies” 
contain only our organic sensations localized, so to say, 
in different parts of our bodies. It can sooner be likened 
to a ray or shaft of light thrown outwards to illuminate 
that which is outside and before it. It is not necessary 
for the room to be encompassed in the narrow limits of 
a lamp, for the latter to be able to illuminate the whole 
room; nor can we say that the lamp illuminates only its 
own self. Just so it is not necessary that the world 
should be inclosed in the limits of our own ego in order 
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that our consciousness may learn to know the world. On 
the contrary, our ego even while remaining its own self, 
i. e., a small point of reality, sends forth from its own 
inner self a shaft of light which illuminates all that 
lies outside its own being. But this is possible only 
because our ego, while being a ray of light, is at the 
same time something much greater. By the very fact of 
its existence, it becomes a part of reality; and as reality 
is no aggregate of separate parts, but a primordial unity 
of a whole, our ego, being part of that reality, is at the 
same time potentially the whole of reality; it is filled 
with its universal primordial elements, having at the 
same time its own centre; for every particle of reality is 
its centre. Consequently it possesses immediately and 
wholly the full complex of reality, even before it is illumi- 
nated by the light of knowledge. The luminous point 
of consciousness sees from the start in and around itself 
the expanse it is destined to illuminate. With the help 
of this unity of reality, which encompasses both it and 
everything else, consciousness acquires an inherent living 
conjunction with everything that is outside itself, with 
all the different objects of which it becomes cognizant. 
The conviction that the objects of which we grow cog- 
nizant really exist independently of our own existence, 
is founded on the consciousness that these objects are not 
ultimate self-sufficing realities, but only subordinate and 
arbitrary parts of the all-embracing, complete, full reality 
which encompasses both us and them and the possession 
of which by us is both self-evident and unalienable. 
Speaking above of the so-called ontological proof of 
God’s existence we pointed out that the principle of this 
proof can in any case also be applied to our own inner 
reality. However, our further reasoning has shown 
that the primal content which is truly and self-evidently 
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given to us is not really our ego or our consciousness. 
We began by showing it to be the immanent present 
moment, and then we argued that together with this 
we have just as evidently given the complete all-embrac- 
ing unity of the whole reality. We may now therefore 
affirm that the ontological proof can be applied just to the 
whole all-embracing unity. You cannot conceive it with- 
out thereby perceiving its real presence; for just it is the 
source and foundation of the reality of all that is separate 
and not universal, which grows possible only as part of 
the whole—as, so to say, proceeding from it. 

The problem of reality and the possibility of real 
knowledge is unsolvable so long as our attention is 
directed only outwardly towards the external world, 
which apparently consists of separate objects, uncon- 
nected in respect either to themselves or to us. It is 
unsolvable so long as we ask whence we know and what 
guarantees to us the reality of these things. But it 
solves itself, and the answer grows clear and self-evident, 
when we direct our mental gaze inward and perceive the 
connection between ourselves and the unity of the com- 
plete perfect depth of reality, in this way re-establishing 
the lost connection with the outer world. And so we 
see that the epistemological problem of reality is not 
simply a scientific question or problem of logic. To be 
able to solve it we must learn to perceive those primordial 
elements which we are so prone to forget; and to do so 
we need that “change of spiritual vision” of which Plato 
spoke. Without it no true philosophy is possible. The 
solving of this problem is at the same time a religious 
achievement; it is the awakening of the forgotten voice 
from the profoundest depths of reality. 

S. FRANK. 


BERLIN, GERMANY 
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SENSATIONS, SENSE-DATA, PHYSICAL 
OBJECTS AND REALITY 


HE purpose of this article is to examine afresh, 
starting from the simplest experience, the relation 
between sensations, sense-data, physical objects and re- 
ality. 


1. Sensory Awareness 

Let us begin with an examination of simple sensory 
awareness, and let us take a very simple example. If 
I am on the sea-shore I may become aware of a wave 
in five distinct ways: (1) I may see it, (2) I may hear 
it, (3) I may smell it, (4) I may touch it, (5) I may 
taste it. At the level of developed experience’ I may 
be aware of the wave in each of these ways, irrespective 
of the others. My visual sensations, even when all the 
other avenues of sense are blocked, give me the aware- 
ness that it is a wave. Similarly, certain auditory sensa- 
tions, apart from sensations supplied by any other sense, 
may give the awareness of a wave. And so of the other 
senses. Each is capable, in my developed experience, by 
itself and in isolation from the others, of giving me 
awareness of a wave. 

But what justification have we for saying, in each 
case, that the object of our awareness is a wave? It 
is obvious, of course, that what we are immediately 


1I may also be aware of it, of course, through the deliveries of more 
than one sense. 
_  * Note the word “developed.” As we shall see below, the elements of 
interpretation and co-ordination are present in all sensory awareness. 
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aware of, or what is immediately present to our con- 
sciousness, in each case, is simply an aggregate of sensa- 
tions or sense-data.* When I look at the wave, all the 
other avenues of awareness being blocked, I have, as my 
awareness, a determinate collection of visual sensations. 
Nothing but these visual sensations is immediately present 
to my mind. Similarly, when I hear the wave, all the 
other avenues of awareness being blocked, I am immedi- 
ately aware only of a succession of auditory sensations. 
And so of the other senses. 

Further, not one of these senses or ways of aware- 
ness by itself can claim priority or privilege. For (a) 
each is defective, and (b) all are necessary to complete 
awareness. 

(a) Not one of these ways of awareness gives by 
itself complete knowledge. A certain collection of visual 
sensations may be taken by me te represent a cat. But if 
the light be very dim, or my eyesight be bad, it is quite 
possible that the visual sensations which I take to repre- 
sent a cat may really be occasioned by the presence of a 
dog. Similarly of the other senses. In each case, if one 
be taken by itself as supplying complete awareness, error 
may result. Each sense or way of awareness is defective. 

(b) When the evidence obtained by one avenue of 
consciousness is corroborated by that supplied by others, 
the liability to error is, in general, progressively dimin- 
ished. If I have both a collection of visual sensations of 
a certain kind, and also a collection of auditory sensations 
of a certain kind, present to my consciousness, my aware- 
ness of the object is more certain than it would be if the 
awareness came through only one sense. And if I am 
aware of an object, e. g., a wave, in all the possible ways 
of awareness, i. e., if I have present in consciousness a 


. 3T use these terms, in the mean time, as though they were synonymous. 
This, however, is an assumption which will be examined later. 
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determinate aggregate of visual sensations, a determinate 
aggregate of tactual sensations, a determinate aggregate 
of auditory sensations, a determinate aggregate of taste- 
sensations, and a determinate aggregate of olfactory sen- 
sations, my awareness may be said to be “complete.” 
Awareness, then, is validated or certified by the number 
of ways of awareness co-ordinated in it. 

It is clear that these aggregates of sensations need 
to be co-ordinated. In the sensations themselves there 
seems, indeed, to be no reason why they should be co- 
ordinated in certain respects and not in others. It is only 
by experience and experiment that we learn that certain 
visual sensations, for instance, are to be co-ordinated 
with certain tactual ones. There seems to be no reason 
in the nature of the sensations themselves why one lot 
should be co-ordinated with any other lot. The connec- 
tion seems to be purely empirical. 

Sensations belonging to one sense are not in any way 
like those belonging to any other. Visual sensations re- 
semble in no way tactual sensations. The sensations 
proper to one sense are exclusively proper to it. 

Thus the relation of “simple awareness” is by no 
means simple. It is, indeed, a very complex relation, 
involving, in its “complete” form, five separate and dis- 
tinct relations. And all these relations are irreducible. 
They are all comprised in the relation of awareness, but 
not one can be exchanged for another, or reduced to 
another. Simple awareness is thus, when “complete,” a 
complex fivefold relation. Further, as we have seen, 
simple awareness requires that these five relations be co- 
ordinated. In their own nature they do not involve any 
special relation of similarity to one another. That they 
go together, and provide awareness not of five different 
objects but of one object, is an inference from experience. 
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Now, though in its “complete” form the relation of 
simple awareness is a fivefold relation, it may exist when 
four of the five constituent relations are in abeyance. We 
say that we are aware,of the wave when our awareness 
consists at the moment solely in the visual relation. But 
to put the matter in that way is strictly inaccurate. We 
should say, rather, that the relation of simple awareness 
may exist when sensations of only one kind are actu- 
ally present in consciousness. These visual sensations 
give us awareness that it is a wave because they suggest 
to us that under appropriate conditions all the other 
aggregates of sensations, belonging to the other four 
senses, which we have previously experienced in the 
presence of waves, would be experienced again. In other 
words, an element of interpretation is present along with 
the particular sensations which we are actually experi- 
encing at the moment. 

So far, then, the relation of awareness may be rep- 
resented thus :— 

(vs 

ts 

Mind —}c j0s —+ Wave 

as 

where c represents the element of co-ordination, and vs, 
ts, etc., the visual sensations, tactual sensations, etc., in- 
volved in the “complete” relation of awareness. 

When not all these avenues of awareness are open, 
the relation may be indicated thus :— 

vs 
Mind —>c ts —> Wave 
i 


or, Mind—+c —> Wave 


q 
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where vs, ts, etc., represent the sensations that actually 
are present, and i the element of interpretation which 
takes the place of the absent sensations. 

We have seen that the relation of sensory awareness 
is not simple, and we must now show that it is not im- 
mediate. This might, indeed, be deduced from what has 
already been said. If the relation of sensory awareness 
essentially involves the element of co-ordination, clearly 
the relation cannot be immediate. It is mediated by the 
factor of co-ordination. And further, in most cases of 
actual awareness, since all the sensations necessary to con- 
stitute “complete” awareness are not present, the factor 
which we have termed “interpretation” enters, and thus 
awareness is also mediated by this interpretative factor. 

But when we deny that the relation of simple aware- 
ness is immediate, we mean more than what we have said 
in the last paragraph. The relation of simple awareness 
is mediated, and is doubly mediated, (1) by the bodily 
sense-organs, (2) by the medium which intervenes be- 
tween the sense-organs and the object sensed. This 
medium may be called, for short, the atmosphere. ‘Com- 
plete” awareness is possible only if both these media are 
present, and present, too, in a normal condition. 

Now the individual senses vary in the degree of media- 
tion between them and their objects. Through the organs 
of touch and taste the mind may have sensory awareness 
without the mediation of the atmosphere. Awareness 
through such avenues is mediated only once, i. e., by the 


sense-organs themselves. We touch the “actual surface” - 


of things, we taste things only when they are actually 
apposed to the appropriate organ and nerve-endings. But 
with the other three senses it is different. They give 
awareness only when the medium of the atmosphere is 
present, for the organs of vision, hearing and smell are 
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never actually apposed to their objects. In awareness 
through these senses, our acquaintance with things is, 
in general, doubly mediated, by the sense-organs them- 
selves, and by the atmosphere. And the states of these 
media alter the sensations. Jaundice has an effect on 
colour-sensations. If the atmosphere be excessively rare- 
fied, objects appear much larger than they normally do. 
The character of the sensations depends, in a multitude 
of ways, on the media. 

It is clear, then, that awareness by means of vision is 
not the most direct kind, for while some types of aware- 
ness, e. g., awareness by touch, are mediated only by the 
sense-organs, visual awareness is doubly mediated. How, 
then, has vision come to usurp such prerogatives as the 
interpreter of reality? The reason seems to be that 
visual awareness is the most comprehensive and extensive. 
The advantages which touch and taste enjoy in their 
direct relation to their objects are not undisguised bless- 
ings. For it follows that touch and taste are confined in 
their awareness to those objects with regard to which 
immediate compresence is possible. 

Awareness by means of the senses other than touch 
and taste is possible when objects are at a distance. And 
of these vision gives awareness of an object at greater 
distances than the other two. Further, through visual 
perception we are aware of greater distinctness and 
complexity in objects than is possible in auditory and 
olfactory experience. It is for these reasons that philoso- 
phy has been apt to interpret reality, as Berkeley at first 
was inclined to suggest, simply in terms of visual per- 
ception. 

We have now insisted (for the point seemed worth 
emphasising) that visual perception is only one of the 
ways of sensory awareness, and that it is, in some re- 
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spects, a defective avenue of sense-knowledge. And we _ pos 
repeat that “simple” and “immediate” sensory awareness 
involves, in addition to the factors of interpretation and hav 
co-ordination, the actual or potential presence of five Me 
different and irreducible relations. rec 
i¢ 
2. Sensations, Sense-Data and Physical Objects os 
We must now examine our previous assumption that tw 
sensations and sense-data are synonymous. Most recent the 
thinkers distinguish in some way between sensations, 11 
sense-data, and physical objects, though some of them wit 
try to eliminate one or even two of these terms, or at 
least to reduce them to one another. Thus Mach tries col 
to construct reality out of sensations alone, the American no 
realists want to dispense with sensations, keeping sense- tio 
data and physical objects, and Varisco seems to wish to the 
do without sensations and physical objects, retaining only in 
sense-data. And the further question arises whether set 
sense-data, if they exist, are mental or non-mental, psy- 
chical or physical. Prof. Stout calls them mental, Prof. ate 
Alexander non-mental; Prof. Varisco calls them psychical, It 
Mr. Russell physical. Instead of examining the views loc 
on both sides in detail, I will state another theory, per- an 
haps rather dogmatic in language though not in spirit, tic 
which coincides with none of those which have been ju 
mentioned. en 
In sensory awareness two elements only are present, be 
viz., sensations and physical objects. What are usually th 
called sense-data are constructs, not sensory elements at 
all. The distinction commonly drawn between sensa- - 
tions and sense-data is due to pre-occupation with visual i¢ 
perception. In order to support the view thus briefly on 
stated, I will first examine the arguments in favor of the fo 


existence of sense-data as distinct from both sensations 
and physical objects; and then point out how the error of 
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postulating sense-data as sensory elements has arisen. 

Arguments for the separate existence of sense-data 
have been advanced by, among others, Mr. Russell, Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Broad. These proofs seem ultimately to 
reduce to the argument from the “positive incompatibil- 
ities between what two people see when they say that they 
see the same thing, and the positive incompatibilities be- 
tween what I see at various times when I say that I see 
the same thing and hold that it has not changed. When 
I look straight down on a penny I see a circular shape, 
when I look from the side I see an elliptical one.””* 

Now, on a careful psychological analysis, it will be- 
come clear, I think, that these positive incompatibilities do 
not really exist. It is, of course, admitted that the sensa- 
tions present in consciousness in the two cases differ, but 
the difference between the sensations does not justify us 
in assuming the existence of sense-data distinct both from 
sensations and physical objects. 

In reality, when I look at a penny, all I am immedi- 
ately aware of is a certain aggregate of visual sensations. 
It is, strictly, inaccurate to say that what I see when I 
look straight down on a penny is a circular shape. All I 
am immediately aware of is a collection of visual sensa- 
tions. These sensations, either by themselves or in con- 
junction with sensations belonging to some other sense, 
enable me to infer from past experience that what I have 
before me is something I have learnt to call a penny, and 
that it is in a particular position. 

When we say that we see a penny, we are speaking 
metaphorically. This statement might be disputed; but, 
if we compare visual perception with other kinds of per- 
ception, its truth ought to be evident. We commonly say, 
for instance, that we hear a train, or smell a lily. Ob- 


4C, D. Broad, “Phenomenalism,” Proc. Arist. Soc., 1914-1915, p. 230. 
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viously what is immediately present in auditory experi- 
ence is not the train, but simply a collection of auditory 
sensations. And so of the lily. Now, visual perception is 
in precisely the same position. All that we are immedi- 
ately aware of in vision is a collection of visual sensations. 

Such phrases as “I see a penny” or “I hear a train” 
are elliptical. What I really mean when I say that I see 
a penny is that I am aware, as an inference, based on 
past experience, from certain present visual sensations, 
that the object I am looking at is a penny. All that is 
immediately present in consciousness is the aggregate of 
visual sensations. That these visual sensations indicate 
a penny is an inference. Hence we should not, in strict- 
ness, say “I see a penny,” or “I touch a penny,” for 
merely by visual sensation alone or by tactual sensation 
alone I do not know that it is a penny. 

In other words, all simple awareness is a judgment. 
I judge that the visual sensations actually present in my 
consciousness indicate a penny, possessing all the qualities 
which I have learnt by experience to attribute to the 
penny. No one sense by itself ever gives us immediate 
awareness of an object. The factors of interpretation 
and co-ordination are always involved. 

If our argument be valid thus far, it should be clear 
that the realists’ proof of the separate existence of sense- 
data cannot be maintained. For it is not true, psycho- 
logically, that “when I look straight down on a penny I 
see a circular shape, when I look from the side I see an 
elliptical one.”’ All that I am immediately aware of by 
vision when I look at a penny is an aggregate of visual 
sensations. Now, these sensations are sensations, and 
they are not arranged in any shape. That they indicate 


5C. D. Broad, op. cit., p. 230. 
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a penny, and that the penny has a certain shape are both 
inferences from other experience. 

And the significant point is that the ellipticality of the 
penny which I am aware of when I see it from the side 
is not an immediate visual sense-datum. It is the result 
of inference, in fact of a double process of inference. 
This point is of the utmost importance, for, it seems to 
me, the arguments for the existence of sense-data all de- 
pend on the assumption that the differences in shape are 
immediately perceived; hence, if we can show that such 
differences are the result of a double process of inference, 
the grounds for the postulation of sense-data will dis- 
appear. 

(a) That the penny that we are aware of when we 
look at it from the side has a shape at all is, of course, an 
inference. Visual perception alone gives us no awareness 
of figure. For that the conjunction of tactual perception 
is required. When we are merely looking at the penny 
our awareness that it is shaped at all is an inference. 

(b) Further, that the penny which we are aware of 
when we look at it from the side seems to have an ellipti- 
cal shape is a second inference. From the visual sensa- 
tions which we experience when we look at it, taken in 
conjunction with other experience of its position and 
distance from us—a very complex whole—we infer that 
its visual appearance is, not circular as it is normally, but 
elliptical. 

This argument may be supported. by evidence taken 
from the efforts of children and primitive men to repre- 
sent objects which they see. Cave-paintings usually rep- 
resent animals in profile with two eyes and four legs, and 
early Egyptian and Assyrian artists do the same. And 
children’s drawings exhibit the same tendency to put two 
eyes into the profile. Now, the child or primitive artist 
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has originally constructed, from his sensations, visual, 
tactual, and the rest, an object called man which possesses, 
in addition to other attributes, two eyes. This object is 
a construct, reached by inference. Further, when he 
wishes to represent man in a drawing, and chooses to rep- 
resent him in profile, he puts in two eyes because he knows 
that a man does have two eyes. It is only after further 
reflection that he is able to judge that certain collections 
of visual sensations justify him in inferring, as what he 
actually sees, not a being with two eyes, but a being with 
one eye. The point is that this is not immediately per- 
ceived. It is the result of a double process of inference. 

Similarly in the case of the penny. Visual sensations 
and tactual sensations have in the past coexisted in cer- 
tain determinate ways, so that a certain collection of 
visual sensations alone enables us to infer on a subsequent 
occasion that what we are aware of is a penny. And 
further experience enables us to infer that what we 
actually see, in looking at a penny sideways, is an elliptical 
shape. But this involves a double inference. 

Let us now see how far this analysis is corroborated 
by an examination of sense-experience other than visual. 
Our point, it may be repeated, is that sense-data, regarded 
as in some way intermediate between sensations and phys- 
ical objects, have no existence. We have already seen, 
from our investigation of visual experience, that there is 
no good reason to assume sense-data. And we wish 
now to show that none of the senses require sense-data 
intermediate between them and their objects. 

Take first the other senses which, like vision, are never 
in immediate juxtaposition with their objects, but are 
compresent with them only through the medium of the 
atmosphere. These senses are hearing and smell. Suppose 
several people are within earshot of, but at different 
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distances from, a steam siren that keeps up a continual 
blast. Each will have certain aggregates of auditory 
sensations, differing from one another according to the 
condition of the individual’s sense-organs, the state of the 
atmospheric medium, and the distance of the auditor. 
Now, although the sensations received are actually very 
different, all the auditors will agree that they “hear the 
same siren.” But all that is immediately present in their 
awareness is a collection of sensations of a specific kind. 
From this aggregate of sensations they infer, by an 
elaborate process, that what they hear is a siren’s blast. 

Now, even those who have been most prominent in 
maintaining the existence of sense-data have not usually 
argued that there is any auditory sense-datum intermedi- 
ate between such sensations and the physical object. It is 
admitted that all we really have is the physical object on 
the one hand, imparting to the atmosphere certain vibra- 
tions, and the organ of hearing on the other, receiving 
these vibrations as sensations. There is no need to set 
up an auditory sense-datum as “what we hear,” distinct 
both from the sensations and from the physical object. 
And in strictness we should say, not that we hear a siren, 
but that, by means of the sense of hearing, we become 
aware of the siren. 

And the same is true of smell. Common sense, indeed, 
is sometimes apt to assume the existence of an intermedi- 
ate “smell” between the sensation and the physical object. 
It usually says, “I smell a rose,” but if it wishes to be 
very precise it says, “I smell the smell of a rose.” Now, 
if this statement were translated into the language of 
philosophy, it would mean that the smell that I smell is a 
sense-datum intermediate between the object and the 
sensation or group of sensations. But this is a self- 
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sophistication on the part of common sense—a self-sophis- 
tication which philosophy should try to remove. 

We have still to examine the senses of touch and taste. 
As we have already seen, the organs of these senses are 
in a relation of immediate juxtaposition with their objects. 
Now in the case of taste, intermediate sense-data are 
never posited, either by common sense or by philosophy, 
and in the case of touch they are postulated only very 
rarely. The prima facie reason why they are not postu- 
lated in connection with these senses seems to be that 
there is “no room for them.” When the object I “see” 
is millions of miles away, there is plenty of room for 
sense-data intermediate between my eye and it, but when 
my finger is actually pressed against the table, there ap- 
pears to be no room for sense-data between the table and 
the tip of my finger. This is the reason why common 
sense refrains from the postulation of intermediate sense- 
data in the latter case and that it may have exercised a 
deterrent influence on philosophers may be inferred from 
Mr. Russell’s arguments about “room for perspectives” 
in his Lowell Lectures and in sundry articles. 

And, lastly, a word on “organig sensations.” It is 
universally agreed that there are no sense-data appropriate 
to them and distinct from them. 

We have therefore found, by an examination of all 
the types of sensation, that sense-data, as distinct from 
both sensations and physical objects, are postulated with 
consistency only in the case of vision. And we have seen 
reason to suppose that the assumption of sense-data in that 
case is due to sophistication produced by imperfectly suc- 
cessful attempts to analyse the exceedingly complex and 
mediated whole presented in sensory awareness. And our 
conclusion is that in sensory awareness we have, in addi- 
tion to the elements of interpretation, co-ordination and 
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inference which we have already mentioned, not three 
terms, but only two, viz., sensations and physical objects. 
What exactly we mean by physical objects we will con- 
sider in the next section. 


3. Qualities, Relations and Reality 


We must now ask what precisely we mean by physical 
objects. Through our senses we become aware that the 
objects of our sensations have certain characteristics. 
These characteristics are commonly known as primary 
and secondary qualities. 

Let us now examine whether the distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities really does have any 
sufficient justification. And we must ask, in the first 
place, whether primary qualities are really independent of 
perception. Primary qualities are usually considered to 
be independent of perception on the ground that the de- 
liveries of the senses with regard to them vary very 
greatly. The real extension of an object, it is argued, 
could not be dependent upon, say, visual perception, be- 
cause it is a fact of common experience that the visible 
extension of an object varies indefinitely as we approach 
it or recede from it. If then the real extension of the 
object depended on perception, what visible appearance of 
it would be the real extension? It would be impossible to 
decide, for no one appearance seems to have a definitive 
claim to be the real extension. 

Nor is it possible to maintain that tactual experience 
gives us an immediate awareness of real extension. For 
simple psychological experiments show that tactual sensa- 
tions corresponding to the same real extension may vary 
just as visual ones do. ‘Apply the blunt end of a pencil 
to the forehead, to the lips, to the back of the hand, to the 
tip of a finger, to the drum of the ear. The resulting 
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tactual sensations vary considerably in extent, though the 
areas of the skin affected are throughout equal, and the 
surface with which they are brought in contact remains 
constant in size.”° And not one of the immediately ex- 
perienced tactual sensations has any peculiar claim to be 
regarded as representing the real extension. 

In every case, then, whether extension be revealed to 
us by vision or by touch, the “real”? extension—if such 
there be—is not immediately presented. It is the result 
of that process of inference and co-ordination the general 
character of which has already been explained. 

This analysis also holds good of the secondary quali- 
ties. Secondary qualities are usually said to be dependent 
on perception. But what precisely is meant by this? Do 
we mean that they are not attributes of things, but attri- 
butes of sensations? It is certain that secondary qualities 
are not attributes of sensation in the sense that their ex- 
istence depends wholly on sensation. If there are two 
coloured cards in front of me, one red, the other blue, 
then under normal conditions and with normal eyesight I 
shall always see the one red and the other blue. If these 
qualities depended wholly on my sensations, it would be 
impossible to explain why one object has the quality red 
and the other the quality blue. There must be something 
in the cards on which the difference in the qualities de- 
pends; or, at least, it cannot depend entirely on my sensa- 
tions. 

On the other hand, secondary qualities do not depend 
wholly on the physical object. The particular colour that 
an object has when it is being perceived depends in part 
on the sensation of the percipient and the state of the 
medium through which it is perceived. But it does not 
follow that the object contributes nothing to the colour. 


6G. F. Stout, Proc. Arist. Soc., IV, p. 151. 
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The object itself has certain sensible qualities; and though 
these sensible qualities are not identical with the sensa- 
tions a percipient has in observing that object, they are 
very closely correlated with them. It seems probable, in- 
deed, that the object even when not actually being per- 
ceived may have colour, though this is not visual colour. 
The fact that colour is perceived only by sight makes us 
assume that visual colour and real colour must be identi- 
cal. But is it any the more necessary that that should be 
so than that visual extension should be identical with real 
extension? It is universally admitted that visual exten- 
sion is not identical with real extension. What ground 
have we, then, for assuming that visual colour is identical 
with real colour? It certainly sounds strange to say that 
there is a real colour apart from visual colour, but, after 
all, that is no more remarkable than that real extension 
should exist apart from visual extension. And it is 
possible to account for the plausibility of the distinction 
that is made, in this respect, between primaries and 
secondaries in a very simple way. 

Secondary qualities can be perceived by only one sense; 
whereas primaries can be perceived by more than one, 
or, at least, contributions to their perception can be made 
by more than one. Colours can be perceived only by 
sight, sounds only by hearing, flavours only by tasting, 
odours only by smell, and temperature only by touch. 
And these are all the so-called secondary qualities, five of 
them, each corresponding with its proper sense. On the 
other hand, we can become aware of primary qualities by 
means of more than one sense, and as the deliveries of 
these senses frequently prove to be incompatible, we infer 
that there is a real quality of the object existing independ- 
ently of these variable and inconsistent sense-deliveries. 
This simple circumstance (that primary qualities are 
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perceived by more than one sense, while secondaries be- 
long to one only)probably accounts for the origin of the 
supposition that there is an ultimate difference between 
primary and secondary qualities, but it gives no ground 
for believing that there 7s an ultimate difference. There 
are, on the whole, as good reasons for believing that 
secondary qualities exist as real, independent of any per- 
ception of them, as that primaries do. 

All qualities seem to be alike in the possibility of 
existing apart from perception. Qualities that exist apart 
from perception are not, of course, identical with those 
that exist when the thing is actually being perceived. The 
real extension of the moon (a primary quality) is not 
identical with the visual extension I perceive when I look 
at it, nor is the real colour of the moon (a secondary 
quality) identical with that which I perceive when I look 
at it. In each case the visual presentation depends on a 
great many circumstances, the distance of the object, the 
condition of the atmosphere, and so on; and we are aware 
that it varies in accordance with these changing circum- 
stances. But we assume that the real extension and the 
real colour of the moon are constant; and that both are 
independent of the variations in our perception of them. 

Must we hold, then, that there is no difference at all 
between primary and secondary qualities? Hardly so. 
Prof. Stout has suggested that the real ground of the 
difference lies in the relation of these qualities to the 
interaction of material things. ‘The executive order of 
the material world can be expressed only in terms of the 
primary, and not in terms of the secondary properties of 
matter.... The system of uniformities of co-existence 
and sequence, and of quantitative equivalences and cor- 
respondences which constitutes the order of physical na- 
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ture in its causal aspect can be formulated only in terms 
of extension, motion and tension.’” 

This distinction does, no doubt, point to a real differ- 
ence; but it should also be noted that there are exceptions, 
or, at least, there is an exception to the rule. For the 
temperature of objects and the properties of that tempera- 
ture do enter, as elements, into the executive order of the 
world.* Heat causes iron to expand, and in this way may 
produce marked effects in the physical world. If the rails 
on the permanent way of a railway expand further than 
has been allowed for, a train may run off the line and be 
wrecked. Temperature, then, is one instance of a sec- 
ondary quality which may enter into the executive order 
of the world. And possibly, if we knew more about the 
causal relations of things, we should find that all the so- 
called secondary qualities may enter into the executive 
order of the world. 

Now, it is one thing to say that qualities exist inde- 
pendently of their relation to mind, and quite another to 
say that they exist independently of all relation. So far 
is the latter statement from being true that it would seem 
that their very existence as qualities depends on their re- 
lations. We do not have absolutely isolated things-in- 
themselves, each with a collection of attributes private 
and peculiar to itself. A body depends for all its qualities 
on its relations with other bodies. Its extension, for 
instance, to take a primary quality, depends on the rela- 
tion of its ‘limits’ to the ‘limits’ of other bodies, and, 
indeed, the very notion of limits essentially refers to 
something beyond the limited object with reference to 
which it is limited. Again, its temperature (a secondary 
quality) depends on its relations to other, things. The 


temperature of a piece of iron depends on the surround- 


7G. F. Stout, Proc. Arist. Soc., IV, p. 153. 
8 Cf. T. P. Nunn, Proc. Arist. Soc., X, p. 217. 
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ing atmosphere, or on the furnace in which it is placed. 
And it would be possible, by an extension of the same 
argument, to show that all qualities, whether primary or 
secondary, depend for their very existence on the fact of 
relation. 

That this is so would be admitted very much more 
readily in the case of some qualities than in the case of 
others. It would be generally agreed that heat and cold 
are constituted by relation, or depend on relation; but 
similar unanimity would not be displayed in attributing 
to relation the existence of tastes. The reason for the 
distinction that would be drawn by common sense between 
such qualities as tastes and smells on the one hand and 
other qualities on the other, may be readily explained. 
Tastes and smells have very few relations apart from 
their relation to their appropriate sense-organs; and there- 
fore common sense believes either (a) that they exist 
wholly in the objects apart from any relation at all; or 
(b) that they depend for their existence wholly on their 
relation to our sense-organs. Now, it is quite true that 
tastes and smells have very few jrelations, and the quali- 
tative differences between them are difficult to determine 
with precision. We may attribute to them a certain vague 
spatial localisation with reference to the objects “from 
which” as we say “they come,” and we may compare them 
with one another roughly according to their intensity- 
differences. On the other hand, it is not possible to 
calculate, with any degree of exactness, the measure of 
their relations to other smells or tastes, much less to other 
types of quality. They do not appear as terms in any of 
the causal laws in the physical world which determine the 
relations of other qualities. 

The indeterminateness of these qualities is due to the 
fewness of the relations in which they stand. The reason 
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why we commonly assume that their existence depends 
on being perceived is that their relation to the mind is 
the most important of their relations. But they do have 
relations, however rudimentary, to other things and quali- 
ties; and they are constituted by these relations, along 
with the cognitive relation. 

If it be admitted that things and qualities are really 
constituted by their relations, including the relation to the 
mind in cognition, and cannot exist apart from relations 
(though they may exist apart from some of the relations 
into which they can enter), the problem of the internality 
and externality of relations largely disappears. 

It involves an illegitimate abstraction to say that re- 
ality can exist apart from relation, but it is equally illegiti- 
mate to say that relations can exist apart from reality. 
The world does not consist of terms plus relations, it 
consists of terms in their relations, and relations as relat- 
ing terms. Relations and terms are, indeed, strict cor- 
relatives, neither of which can exist in entire abstraction 
from the other. And to speak as if they could thus exist 
is to perpetrate a mischievous abstraction.? Relations 
and terms, then, exist only in their relatedness. Their 
relation is immediate, and it is not only misleading but 
unnecessary to postulate, as Prof. Stout at one time sug- 
gested that we should, a third element of ‘relatedness.’ 
If, in addition to terms and relations, we must postulate a 
third factor “relatedness,” there seems no reason why we 
should stop with this third factor. If relation and term 
are not in immediate connection, can a third element ever 
relate them? Must we not, if we do postulate “related- 
ness,” assume also a fourth and fifth element to relate 


relatedness to relation on the one hand and to the original 
9Cf. S. Alexander, “On Relations and in particular the Cognitive Rela- 
tion,” Mind, N. S., XXI, p. 310. 
10 Cf. G. F. Stout, “Alleged Self-contradictions in the Concept of Re- 
lation,” Proc. Arist. Soc., N. S., I 
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term to be related on the other? And how can we stop dies 
at the fifth? We are involved, in fact, in the infinite at 
regress which Mr. Bradley has argued to be character- itis 
istic of the concept of relation. That infinite regress does ~ 
take place necessarily, if we make the initial assumption Be 
that term and relation are cut off from one another with ous 
a hatchet. But if we regard relation and term as being walt 
in such essential connection that the existence of either tat 
depends on the existence of the other, then the concept of wii 
relation is not open to the criticism based on the infinite sai 
regress, and seems, indeed, to be free from self-contra- cor 
diction. 
Things, then, depend for their reality on their rela- cor 
tions, including the relation to the mind in cognition. The we 
cognitive relation, it must be insisted, is only one out of — 
the many in which things stand. Further, the cognitive the 
relation is a complex relation, including a great deal more ex] 
than mere sensory awareness. It is therefore a serious rive 
error, though a very natural one, to assume that the fea 
existence of a quality can be dependent solely on its rela- the 
tion to a particular sense-organ."’ Its existence depends on 
on the system of its relations, not on any particular one. the 
Reality, then, consists in relation. And this is true cip 
not only of physical things but also of minds. Mind, cor 
equally with matter, is constituted by the relations in aff 
which it stands. An absolutely isolated and independent thi 
mind is as much a fiction as an isolated and independent 
bit of matter. Now, we have seen that physical things ons 
enter into many relations apart from and in addition to phy 
the relation to a percipient mind, and that their existence oth 
11 Berkeley’s error lay in assuming that the relation of the external object ter 
to the mind is the only constitutive one. On his view, any other relations into 
which the object may enter are, in comparison with the cognitive relation, of cor 
such slight importance that they may be ignored. In other words, Berkeley to. 


maintains that because every object we know has the relation “to be known,” 
therefore its whole nature is constituted by that relation. to. 


we 
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does not consist in this relation alone, but in the totality 
of the relations in which they can stand. And it is true 
also of mind that while its existence depends on relation 
it does not depend solely on the relation of. perception. 
Esse is percipere is not a complete account of the exist- 
ence of mind. A mind not only perceives, it also con- 
ceives, believes, doubts, supposes, judges, reflects, medi- 
tates, and the like. These activities, which are all in a 
wide sense forms of cognition, imply relations of the 
mind to certain objects, and all these relations help to 
constitute it. And in addition to this class of cognitive 
activities, the mind may also be regarded as having 
conative and feeling aspects. And these aspects, in their 
turn, are by no means simple, but consist of, or include, 
very complex systems of relation. The conative aspect of 
the mind includes all kinds of volitional and practical 
experience, and the feeling-aspect embraces such types of 
mental experience as emotions and sentiments, and some 
features of instinctive and impulsive behaviour. Now, 
these are all types of relation into which the mind can 
enter; and the reality of the mind, as a mind, depends on 
these relations. It does not depend solely upon its per- 
cipient experience, but it does depend on the immensely 
complex totality of experience, cognitive, conative, and 
affective, in which it is related to other minds and to 
things. 

Reality comprises two correlated orders—on the one 
hand, a series of things supposed to be material and 
physical, consisting of certain non-conscious relations to 
other things, and of certain relations, as the experienced 
term, to minds; and, on the other, a series of minds, 
constituted by their relations, as the experiencing term, 
to things, and also, as either experiencing or experienced, 
to other minds. 
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Now, neither of these orders is absolutely independent 
of the other. Each is relative to the other, and each helps 
to constitute the other. The unity of the mind does not 
depend on its own processes, simply as psychical processes, 
but rather on the objective aspect of its experience. Our 
continuously changing experience owes its self-identity 
to the fact that the world of which we are aware is one 
and the same. The unity of the self really depends on its 
Weltanschauung. Similarly, the unity of the object, as 
we have already seen, depends on its relation to other 
objects and to the mind. The unity of both the mental 
and the physical order is constituted by relation and inter- 
relation. 


G. A. JoHNSTON. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 
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MAN IS ORGANIC TO NATURE 


HE aim of this paper is to consider the meaning, and 

certain of the implications, of the statement that man 
is organic to nature, particularly in so far as that state- 
ment has significance for a theory of perception. 

Not so very long ago men believed that they were cre- 
ated only a little lower than the angels, and they also main- 
tained a kind of “I’m a stranger here below” attitude 
towards this planet and all that pertains thereto. Now all 
this is changed. The sciences, particularly the biological 
sciences, have dispelled the old legendary ideas as to man’s 
origin, and they have also greatly modified his ideas as 
to his relations to the world in which he finds himself. 
The newer and truer view is that man is organic to nature, 
to the things of earth and sea and sky; that he is a product 
of the evolutionary process, and that the kind of creature 
he is, is the result of the interaction of his organism and 
his environment.. The functions which mark man as a 
living organism, e. g., growth by the assimilation of food 
and the power to reproduce his kind, bear witness to the 
fact that man is a child of nature and also to his kinship 
with the lower forms of life. Even the grade-child knows 
that the processes whereby man’s physical life is main- 
tained are intimately interwoven with and dependent upon 
the things that constitute man’s physical environment— 
the atmo:phere in which he is immersed, the food he 
assimilates, the water he drinks. 
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The statement that man is organic to nature means 
further that his nervous system and his sense organs, 
with their distinctive functions, have been built up in the 
course of the process known as organic evolution; indeed, 
to our human way of thinking these organs with their 
functions constitute the most important item in that pro- 
cess. We believe further that man’s progenitors were 
distinguished from all other creatures by their capacity 
to develop a sensory apparatus of greater range and del- 
icacy than that possessed by any other creature, and con- 
sequently by their greater responsiveness to the vast 
variety of stimuli belonging to their environment. 

Man’s kinship with the lower animals is suggested 
also by his possession, in common with them, of a stock 
of inborn tendencies to make definite and characteristic 
responses to environmental stimuli. Among the lower 
animals, and among human beings in large measure, a 
sensory stimulus is primarily and chiefly a stimulus to 
action, not the beginning of a series of cognitive proc- 
esses. The sight or smell or hearing by deer of the beast 
that preys upon them awakens at once an impulse to 
flight, the sight of a nest-full of eggs by the broody hen 
sets in motion the brooding activities. The perception 
of the exciting object calls forth the appropriate response, 
which is motor or emotive, rather than cognitive in 
character. This is true in man, as in animals, of all those 
kinds of behavior broadly described as instinctive. 

So far, we have mentioned only those aspects of man’s 
life which are chiefly physical in character. But man is 
more than a mechanism for making motor and emotive 
responses to environmental stimuli; he is also a perceiv- 
ing, remembering, choice making, idea forming creature, 
and, normally, full of curiosity in respect to the things in 
the world about him; and it is as “natural” for man to 
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sense sour or sweet or red or green objects, to remember 
past experiences or to image possible future ones, to make 
comparisons, and to draw inferences as it is to shudder 
or cry out in pain, or to shrink from danger, to fall in 
love, or to become angry when crossed. In a word, those 
functions ordinarily called cognitive, are as “natural” as 
the more physical functions, and they are inherent in and 
form an integral part of the life of human beings; that 
is, they are additional illustrations of our thesis that man 
is organic to nature. 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have indicated 
briefly some of the grounds for regarding man as 
organic to nature; e. g., that his physical life is in- 
timately interlinked, indeed, is continuous with, the vari- 
ous features of his physical environment, and that in the 
course of his evolution from lower forms, man’s life has 
been inextricably bound up with tha larger world about 
him called ‘nature.’ 

We shall now try to state briefly the significance of 
our thesis for a theory of perception, particularly the 
bearing it has upon the subject-object problem, the prob- 
lem of the relation of mind to its objects, and the problem 
of the nature of “things.” But first a paragraph on the 
question of the nature of the world before mind ap- 
peared. 


The World before Mind 

A further, and one may suppose an obvious implica- 
tion of the view that man’s life is incorporated in the life 
of the world is that man does not “make” the world in 
the sense of creating it out of his own mental activity. 
Nor again is the knowing process merely a process of 
discovering the world, if by “discover” is meant finding 
something previously unknown but previously existing 
with precisely those characteristics it has as known. 
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The world of our everyday experience, particularly no 
the external world, is the product of the interaction of con 
mind and the raw materials of sense; and while it is per- suc 
haps idle to speculate as to the relative importance of enc 
these two agencies in producing that world, the nature the 
and function of each are proper subjects for scientific istr 
investigation. Of course we do not know, we can not 
know, what one may call “the original nature” of the wo 
raw material of the world, that is, what the world was mit 
like before mind appeared. The stories of creation, how- shc 
ever, all seem to agree that in the beginning the earth of 
was “without form and void.” They also seem to agree “w 
that a long period of time elapsed between creation’s anc 
dawn and the appearance of what we unblushingly call kin 
“rational creatures,” creation’s “crowning glory;” that cor 
in due course, living things appeared; then later, crea- abl 
tures emerged possessing the rudiments of what is called a s 
mind, and still later came man, and with his coming, a bo: 
new heaven and a new earth. egs 

Now reflection upon the general theory just crudely kir 
outlined, particularly upon the fact: that “in the begin- inc 
ning” there was in the earth nothing of the nature of ha 
mind, has led to several important philosophical con- on 
clusions. For instance, these facts have been used as a be! 
solar plexus for subjectivism. If, it is asked, esse is sel 
percipi or concipi, was there no world before perceiving na 
and thinking creatures appeared? Of course, the sub- thi 
jectivists might in extremity fall back upon Berkeley’s pr 
answer, that prior to the advent of perceiving creatures, 
the world existed in the mind of God. These facts have 
also been used in support of a modern defense of the a 
realistic position. For example, Professor Drake writes: dar 
“Unless realism is true, the whole stretch of cosmic pes 
history prior to the advent of minds upon the scene had 
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no existence, just as whatever is not now perceived or 
conceived by some mind has no existence. As between 
such a shrunken world miraculously springing into exist- 
ence when the first animal minds began to function, and 
the complete, if but partially understood, world of real- 
ism, what sensible person can hesitate?” 

Next it is asked, “what sort of a world is an unknown 
world,” and “what was the nature of the world before 
mind emerged?” In considering these questions, it 
should be observed that the question, ‘what is the nature 
of an unknown world?” is not the same as the question 
“what was the nature of the world before mind appeared 
and knowledge emerged?” The first question, “what 
kind of a world is an unknown world” involves a palpable 
contradiction and is, in the nature of the case, unanswer- 
able, and need not detain us.” As to the second question, 
a simple figure will suggest the true answer. Suppose a 
boy in his wanderings finds a nestfull of strange bird 
eggs, and asks what kind of eggs they are, i. e., what 
kind of birds would hatch from them if the eggs were 
incubated. An older person might say, “wait till the eggs 
hatch and you'll find out.” So the best and, in fact, the 
only answer to the question “what kind of world was this 
before mind and knowledge appeared” is obtained by ob- 
serving what kind of things the world has produced. The 
nature of the world is revealed in the nature of the 
things it has brought forth during the evolutionary 


process. 


1 Mind and its Place in Nature, p. 42. 


2 The descriptions of such a world proffered by speculative writers, for 
example, Stirling’s dramatic portrayal of the world “as globes whirling in 
darkness, blacker than the mouth of wolf, blacker than the blackest night, 
darkness absolute, soundless and more. silent than the voids of voids—but for 
us, that is, but for an eye and an ear, and a soul behind them” are not very 
convincing. Quoted by Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God, p. 121 f. 
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The Subject-Object Problem 


The first and greatest obstacle to clear thinking in re- 
spect to the subject-object problem is the metaphysical 
dualism implanted in the children, particularly of our 
western world, along with their nursery rhymes, and 
nourished by every social contact from infancy to ma- 
turity. Into the texture of our strongest convictions in 
regard to man’s relations to the things about him is 
woven the belief that mind and matter are two essentially 
different things, that they are wholly incommensurable, 
with nothing in common except possibly that both have 
temporal qualities. So it seems at times that we are 
irrevocably committed to the dualistic doctrine, though 
just what “mind” in itself is and just what “matter” is 
apart from mind, it is impossible to tell; but that they 
differ toto coelo seems to be believed almost universally. 
This explains why such a formula as “subject is object 
and object is subject,” or “the real is the ideal” is such 
an offense to common sense, for common sense is dualistic 
through and through. 

Probably no one nowadays seriously maintains the 
“incredibly formal and trivial” doctrine that the things 
which constitute the external world of objects—sun and 
moon and stars, rivers and trees and animals—are created 
by our minds. At any rate, the doctrine maintained in 
this paper is that the things of the external world are the 
product of the joint activity of the sentient organism and 
its environment. Or to quote a trenchant sentence from 
Bosanquet, which also summarizes an important feature 
of his philosophy—‘‘You do not make the world; ii com- 
municates your nature to you, though in receiving this 
you are an active organ of the world itself.’” 

It is here maintained, on the one hand, that all things 
3 Contemporary Philosophy, p. 3. 
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declared to exist are mind infected, they are “mind-like” 
or nothing—at least, so far as human beings are con- 
cerned. Or, still differently stated, the nature of objects 
is, as we shall say later, “continuous with the nature of 
mind.” What the world is, is revealed in the world of 
mind and there only. Thus, to affirm even existence of 
an X is to declare the continuity of its nature with the 
nature of mind. And, to change slightly Pringle- 
Pattison’s thought, the progressive development of more 
delicate organs of apprehension just means the emergence 
of fresh aspects of the world. Further, the world in the 
process of coming to consciousness develops the only 
evidence it can have of its own existence; that is, the 
only assurance which the world has of its own existence 
is mind born. 

We have said that all things declared to exist are 
mind infected; and we must add that Nature, the sur- 
rounding world, the environment, physical and _ social, 
exerts a controlling influence upon the life of the mind 
and its activities. If it is true that the world is “mind 
infected,” it is in the same measure true that mind is 
world “contaminated,” since the two, mind and world, 
subject and object are but two aspects of the same reality 
—the experienced world. 

In short, our thesis—to employ Laurie’s phrasing— 
that “sentient mind and nature are in organic communi- 
ty” implies that the terms “subject” and “object” are 
abstractions, and do not refer to independently existing 
things. They are, as we have said, but two aspects of 
the same world, the world of all of us; and they develop 
pari passu. Moreover, mental development means just 
fuller revelation, completer emergence of the world of 
reality. 
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Mind and its Objects 

Let us turn next to a special phase of the subject- 
object problem, namely the question of the relation of 
mind to its objects, the things which we call nature or 
the external world.* 

In regard to this question, we have to choose, broadly 
speaking, one of four answers, (1) subjectivism with 
its dilemma and inconsistencies in regard to the knowl- 
edge of other persons’ minds and their activities, and 
with its constant menace of solipsism and its futilities; 
or (2) phenomenalism with its unknowable world of 
things in themselves and its impossible doctrine of tran- 
scendence; or (3) some one of the more recent develop- 
ments of the realistic position, e. g., that known as “The 
New Realism,” or that proposed by the “Critical Real- 
ists,” to name only two of the most widely known recent 
developments of the realistic thesis; or (4) that broad, 
general class of answers, commonly called idealistic, i. e., 
that “objects are in some sense continuous with the na- 
ture of the mind.” 

It is not within the scope of this paper to undertake 
to justify the rather abrupt manner in which subjectivism 
and phenomenalism were characterized in the preceding 
paragraph; nor shall we undertake a review of the real- 
istic position in general or of any of its special statements. 
It seems desirable, however, before stating the theory 
maintained in this paper, to indicate briefly what seem 
to be the chief obstacles encountered by the adherents of 
the leading realistic faiths. The “new realism,” at least 
in its more rigid formulation, seems to the writer un- 
acceptable because of the contradictions and _ incon- 


_. * We say “nature or the external world” since it seems to be agreed on all 
sides that the logical and mathematical deductions are mind creations. The 
difficulty is chiefly as to the things of everyday life, the sun and moon and 
stars and trees, rivers, rocks, thunder, lightning, mountains, the beasts of the 
field, and other persons. 
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sistencies attaching to its conception of “things” as ex- 
isting independently of everything else and as uniting in 
themselves all those multifarious discoverable features 
of size, shape, position, color, temperature; as containing 
in themselves, as Drake says, “all the infinitely varying 
characteristics of the perceptual data of all their real or 
possible knowers.” Surely, as Drake observes, this de- 
scription of “things” strains credulity too far, and is in 
itself sufficient ground, possibly, for describing this form 
of realism as “chaotic” and “anthropocentric.”” 

A more recent development of the realistic position is 
given by those thinkers who call themselves “Critical 
Realists.” For example, in the writings of Santayana 
and Rogers—to mention here only two members of this 
important group—the issue is clearly and persuasively 
defined. Santayana’s formulation is, “Ideal relevance 
consists precisely in this power to intuit an essence which 
we do not embody, but which may be embodied in some 
other suitable thing—as the essences pea-green, sphere, 
similarity and duality may be naturally embodied in two 
peas. In any case, even when the essence intuited is 
identical with that embodied in the object, the intuition 
and the embodiment remain different in existence, origin, 
date, place, substance, function, and duration.® Rogers’ 
formulation differs slightly from Santayana’s; but it has 
substantially the same meaning. It is, briefly, that ob- 
jects embody ideal characters “in a form of existence 


which is not identical with their existence as thoughts of 


ours.’”” 


Critical realism, like all other forms of realism, is 
encumbered by the difficult theory of external relations, 
difficult because it leads us headlong into the old problem 


5 Op. cit. pp. 14, 45. 
6 Essays in Critical Realism, p. 167 f. 
7 English and American Philosophy Since 1800, p. 292. 
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of bridging the chasm between mind and its objects, and 
of explaining how a mental thing can know a non-mental 
thing which is believed to differ toto coelo from its 
knower; and we have what Bosanquet calls “the quaint 
separation between what we think of and the means by 
which we think of it;” or, if not that, then a phenomenal- 
ism with its unknown and unknowable things in them- 
selves. Or, stated with a slightly different emphasis, 
the inherent difficulty of subscribing to the theory of 
external relations, as basic to a solution of the knowledge 
problem, is in conceiving precisely what is meant by mind 
being “related externally” to its object, unless one be- 
comes perverse and reads “external”? to mean merely 
encompass or surround, and these are banal figures on 
any theory. But in any case it seems impossible to con- 
ceive how mind “intuits essences” or “ideal characters” 
unless we assume the continuity of their nature with the 
nature of mind.* But to make this assumption is to 
undermine the chief stone of the corner of the realistic 
temple. 

The arguments which may be advanced in support of 
the fourth group of answers called, broadly, “idealistic,” 
are, according to Bosanquet, (whose teaching is followed 
in the succeeding paragraphs) of two classes; (1) those 
which one may call “negative” and “external” and (2) 
those which are “positive” and go to the question of the 
inherent nature of the factors involved in the knowledge 
relation. 

One of the negative arguments, namely, that arising 
out of the difficulty of understanding how mind can know 
things which are non-mental in character has been men- 


tioned already. A closely related negative argument is 


8 Further, as Drake observes, “how can a brain process conceived in purely 
physical terms (after the manner of Santayana), exercise “intuitions” or 
‘awareness’ either of essences or existences?” Mind and its Place in Nature, 
p. 67. 
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based upon the conviction, as stated by Russell, as fol- 
lows: “I think it must be admitted as probable that the 
immediate objects of sense depend for their existence 
upon physiological conditions in ourselves, and that, for 
example, the coloured surfaces which we see cease to 
exist when we shut our eyes.”” Commenting on this 
argument, Bosanquet remarks, “It is a good point on 
my side to say that objects of the kind in question (blues, 
sours, etc.) cease to be, with the minds which entertain 
them or even with the cessation of those minds’ attention. 
And it seems obvious to me that this is so. But..... 
in any case this fact would only be an external proof and 
not an analysis of the essence, and prima facie would not 
apply to the objects of thought.’ 

The arguments just advanced are, as was said, “nega- 
tive” or “extraneous”; they do not go to the essential 
character of the factors involved. On the other hand, 
the principal positive argument for the thesis that “the 
characters which we ascribe to objects are continuous 
with the nature of mind” is based, presumably, upon an 
inquiry concerning the nature of mind and its objects. 
And this inquiry proceeds in turn from the general con- 
clusion of a former paragraph, that subject and object 
are but two phases of the same thing, that we cannot 
draw sharp lines and say on this side is pure subject and 
on that, pure object. Nor can we separate mind and its 
objects in the perceptual process. But we can distinguish 
and characterize the two factors of that process. We can 
say that thg content, the raw, uncontaminated material 
of perception is chaotic, inchoate. But we hasten to add 
that the nature of this content is such as to evoke the 
particular activities of mind which are present in percep- 


tion. And of mind we may say that its nature is dis- 


9 Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 64. 
10 Mind and its Objects, p. 30 f. 
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closed, in part at least, by enumerating its activities, and 
we may say that the work of mind in the perceptual 
process is to complete the revelation, to reconstruct, to 
organize and unify, and to interpret the raw materials of 
experience. The “what” if not the “that” of perceived 
objects is mind given. To describe an object, say a 
book-cover as rectangular in shape, as wine colored, as 
rough, seems to be a process of enveloping it with a 
mental character. So also is the process of distinguishing 
the book from its surroundings, seeing it as a unit, and 
giving it a local habitation and a name. In brief, this 
argument is that in the perceptual process we may dis- 
tinguish the “given” as content and mind as its “form.” 

In the further development of this line of argument, 
Bosanquet indicates what he calls two of its applications, 
as follows: (1) “No mind can make a world synthetic 
if that world is not synthetic in itself. But again; no 
world can be synthetic in itself, that is, can possess uni- 
versals as a part of its own nature, if its elements have 
not, pervading them, the living nexus and endeavor to- 
wards a whole which indicates participation in the nature 
of minds,.... The reality of the universal is a sufficient 
proof that the objects of mind may be alive with its 
vitality.”"* (2) The second application relates to the 
tertiary qualities. Since it is granted that aesthetic judg- 
ments are based upon differences in the mind’s affections 
or feelings, it seems to follow that the tertiary qualities— 
beauty, ugliness, sublimity and the like—are mental in 
their origin and nature. “A thing may be charming 
quite as really and truly as it is red; but its charm, 
according to the realism before us (Alexander’s) must 
be a mind dependent attribute; for to be charmed is a 


mental act.”"* And so the break-down of every form 


11 Mind and its Objects, p. 35 £. 
12 [bid., p. 23. 
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of realism occurs in the presence of the tertiary qualities. 
As Bosanquet remarks, “There is no realism that can be 
completely solid and thorough, i. e., can sweep all char- 
acters of things, which are on the same level of ob- 
jectivity, into the mass of non-mental reality.”” 

To summarize: it has been maintained in the forego- 
ing pages that the doctrine that man is organic to nature 
involves, inter alia, the following three doctrines: (1) 
that man does not make the world in the sense of creat- 
ing it out of his own mental activity, but that, on the 
contrary, the “things” of the external world are the prod- 
uct of the joint activity of the sentient organism and its 
environment; (2) that the terms “subject” and “object” 
are abstractions and do not refer to independently exist- 
ing things; they are but two aspects of the same world; 
(3) that in respect to what we have called the four 
principal theories of the relation of mind to its objects— 
broadly characterized as subjectivism, phenomenalism, 
realism, idealism,—our thesis that man and nature are 
in organic community seems to involve some such theory 
as that formulated by Bosanquet, perhaps most explicitly 
in his later writings. 


13 [bid., p. 22. 


Davip R. Major. 
_ INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 
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F some kind of a distinction between thought and 

things be admitted, whether the distinction be meta- 
physical or functional, there are three possible areas in 
which the search for the meaning of the term truth may 
be carried on: the realm of ideas, the non-ideational 
realm, or some relation of the ideational and non- 
ideational realms. Corresponding to the areas of search, 
three primary types of truth theory have arisen: the 
rationalistic-coherence theory, the existential theory, and 
the correspondence theory. 

With the avalanche of present day realisms and em- 
pirical analyses of thought, the rationalistic-coherence 
theories of truth, which regard truth as an inherent 
quality of single or systematically related ideas, find few 
earnest champions. Whether we accept Descartes” 
identification of truth with simple, clear, and distinct 
ideas, error being due to the outrunning of the under- 
standing by the will, or Spinoza’s® belief that the under- 
standing untainted by the imagination gives truth, or 
Royce’s*® claim that a true idea is one which is affirmed 
when its denial is attempted, four major difficulties seem 
to appear: either we tend to confuse truth with formal 
consistency, or we have to confess that as finite human 


1 Meditations, IV. 
2 Treatise on the Correction of the Understanding. 


3“The Problem of Truth in the Light of Recent Discussion,” in William 
James and Other Essays, pp. 237, 244. 
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beings truth always eludes us, or we have to admit that 
no clear and precise test of truth is available, or we must 
content ourselves with a few simple absolute truths— 
really definitions in the last analysis—which are so in- 
significant that only a philosopher could enthuse over 
them. 

One possible way out of these difficulties is to search 
for truth beyond the realm of ideas. Bradley,* baffled in 
the above quest, finds truth in a single coherent and 
comprehensive whole which in its quality of sentience 
is more than thought. For Hegel’ truth is God, the 
Whole, the eternally Real. The mystics search for ‘truth’ 
is often a longing to escape from the difficulties of 
thought to some consummative supra-intellectual experi- 
ence. For the earlier Russell truth was a function of 
propositions in themselves non-mental. For the new 
realists® truth is a function of non-mental objects rather 
than a function of ideas or judgments. But the attempt 
to identify truth with some form of existence as such is 
open to two main objections. In the first place, as the 
development of new realism has demonstrated, some kind 
of dualism is necessary to explain error; and in the 
second place, the intellectual connotation of truth renders 
any mere dualism of existences incapable of explaining 
error adequately. Truth or error has no meaning when 
completely severed from the reflective process. 

We are then driven to formulate a correspondence 
theory of truth if we do not wish to be arbitrary in our 
definition, or unbecomingly modest in our pretensions. 


An idea is true if in some sense or other it corresponds to 


4 Truth and Reality, pp. 113, 114 note, 223. Bradley’s vacillation between 
the two types of theory leads him to the conclusion that truth is really unattain- 
able, for to become truth it must become reality, but this it could not do with- 
out losing its character of truth. Jbid., pp. 343, 344. He adds graciously, “how 
in detail all this is possible, cannot be understood.” 

5 Logic, Wallace translation, pp. 3, 32, 387. 

6 The New Realism, pp. 256, 257. 
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something not an idea. Such a statement, however, only by 
raises the central difficulty itselfi—the nature of cor- noah 
respondence. I take it that any form of the Humean suc 
copy theory of ideas as representative images is in- Fo 
adequate and need not be further discussed. Nor does sat 
it seem profitable to find truth, with Eaton and Russell, in oni 
“the identity of form in propositions (symbolic groups) tha 
and perceived objects,”’ for structure varies with the _ 
language chosen, while truth is independent of the struc- its 
ture of the particular symbolic language. Correspond- -— 
ence, as essential to truth, is more than the purely formal a 
identity of ‘structure between the order of symbols and cor 
the order of existences, as we shall see in a later consider- reli 
ation of Russell’s position. If with the critical realist we 

regard truth as “the identity of an essence with the actual let 
character of the reality referred to,’”* and then claim that tol 
this reality itself does not directly appear in experience, — 
we have not merely introduced new difficulties in the = 
ambiguous concept of essence, but have rendered any wh 
direct test of truth impossible. It is interesting to note of 
that both Rogers® and Sellars? who hold this theory as cm 
to the nature of truth, admit that there is no final test one 
for correspondence, and fall back upon coherence as the - 
main test for truth. But to say the least, it is difficult tru 
to see how correspondence can be tested by coherence, sat 
how an extra-experiential reference can be tested in obj 
intra-experiential terms. The very nature of the case 

would seem to render such a claim unprovable. 

The pragmatists approach the concept of correspond- 39, | 
ence from the general relation of thought to behavior.” tion 
If the thought process is a means of adjustment employed per 

7 Eaton, Symbolism and Truth, p. 177. Em, 

8 Rogers, “The Problem of Error,” in Essays in Critical Realism, p. 117. obje 

9 Rogers’ statements may be found on pages 11 and 68 of his volume, ing 
What is Truth? Sellars’,in Evolutionary Naturalism, p. 56. poe 


10 Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 24. 
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by an organism whose behavior has been interrupted, 
so the story goes, where can truth be found except in the 
success that ideas have in solving behavior problems? 
Follow this lead that truth is a function of ideas working 
satisfactorily in the solution of behavior problems they 
are intending to solve, and you will find, we are told, 
that the nature of truth and the test of truth are iden- 
tical." Truth is a relation of experienced factors, and 
its nature can only be found by discovering what it is 
experienced as.” It is believed that the pragmatist has 
pointed out the right road, but has become unnecessarily 
confused in his wanderings, particularly as concerns the 
relation of truth to success in behavior. 

It is, of course, an old story that James unwittingly 
let loose the notion that what gives us personal satisfac- 
tion and proves useful is as such true. This doctrine, 
realists smiled, is itself too good to be true, and even 
invoked the Nietzschean sentiment™ that “a strong faith, 
which produces happiness, causes suspicion of the object 
of that faith, it does not establish its ‘truth,’ it does 
establish a certain probability of its—illusion.” James 
never intended the extremes of the popular interpreta- 
tion, but in stressing satisfactory working as a test for 
truth, he vacillated between an emphasis on_ personal 
satisfaction and on a satisfaction of the demands of the 
objective situation.* In very few passages did he 


11 Jbid., pp. 240, 241. Influence of Darwin, pp. 139, 140. 

12 Dewey, Influence of Darwin, pp. 95, 239. 

13 Genealogy of Morals, part 3, sec. 24. In Beyond Good and Evil, section 
39, he states that a theory could be true even though it were in the highest de- 
gree injurious. Nietzsche, however, often goes to the other extreme, as in sec- 
tion 534 of The Will to Power, where he states that “the criterion of truth lies 
in the enhancement of the feeling of power.” 

14 For the emphasis on personal satisfaction see the Essays in Radical 
Empiricism, p. 249, while p. 254 stresses the satisfaction of the demands of the 
objective situation. Pages 247, 253, 260 refer to truth as the satisfactory work- 
ing of ideas. Perry’s claim that James’ doctrine covered both senses of satis- 
faction is found on p. 363 of the Present Philosophical Tendencies, and Dewey 
makes a similar claim on p. 324 of the Essays in Experimental Logic. 
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adequately combine both senses of this ambiguous doc- 
trine. 

Dewey at this point stresses the view that satisfactory 
working depends upon the entire situation,” and regards 
personal satisfaction as relevant only when it is part of 
the intent of the idea.** Now, although the deeper posi- 
tion that nothing not part of the intent of the idea is 
relevant to the truth or falsity of the idea is undoubtedly 
Dewey’s underlying contention,” it must be confessed, I 
believe, that there are many passages in his works where 
the relation of truth to successful behavior remains 
ambiguous, and some passages at least where truth comes 
perilously near to becoming a species of the useful.’* Thus, 
even though the position to be now developed is indicated 
by Dewey, it may be well to clearly generalize the doc- 
trine that his maturest thought implies. It is the present 
contention that by approaching the problem of truth 
through the concept of prediction an unambiguous 
pragmatic account is attained which is not embarrassed 
by the realistic criticisms directed against the looser 
formulations, and which is capable of handling the diff- 
cult problem of the relation of truth to behavior. 

15 Influence of Darwin, pp. 155, 166. 


16 Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 322, note. 


17 Influence of Darwin, p. 95, note: “It is the failure to grasp the coupling, 
of truth of meaning with a specific promise, undertaking, or intention expressed 
by a thing which underlies, so far as I can see, the criticisms passed upon the 
experimental or pragmatic view of the truth.” 


18] refer to such statements as the definition of correspondence as the 
agreement between a plan and the fulfilment of the plan when acted upon 
(Essays, etc., p. 240), and the identification of the true idea with the idea 
which solves the problem it intends to solve (Influence of Darwin, p. 150). In 
this volume, pp. 133, 139, 158, 160, 166, notice his use of correspondence for the 
“harmonious interlocking” of the consequences which flow from the problematic 
situation and those which result from the plan. On p. 143 he identifies the 
“effective working of an idea and its truth.” On p. 130, note, he states that 
“truth is the adequate fulfilment of the function of intelligence.” 
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II 

A prediction is a claim made by symbols as to what 
would be found in a certain specific area of experience. 
Psychologically, the ability to make predictions requires 
the operation of symbols.” By the combination of sym- 
bols, claims can be made as to the relation of the refer- 
ents of the symbols, so that although prediction is based 
upon past experience, it now becomes possible to claim 
that the experience meant by the symbols would or would 
not be actually obtained under certain specified conditions. 

Prediction, then, is a function of symbols, and truth 
may be regarded as a function of prediction. When the 
predicted experience is obtained as predicted, the predic- 
tion is said to be true. A truth is a verified prediction, 
and ‘truth’ is the general name for the specific truths. 
Since predictions are components of the reflective process, 
it follows that there is no truth which does not issue from 
a reflective process. The essence of correspondence, then, 
is to be found in the relation between a prediction and 
the obtaining or the failure to obtain the experience 
predicted. If the experience meant is the experience ob- 
tained, then the prediction is true, and if the experience 
obtained is not the experience meant, the prediction is 
false. The prediction as such is not true, but becomes 
true when what it claims will be experienced is experi- 
enced as it was claimed it would be.” 


19 A development of the nature of the symbol will be found in an article, 
“The Concept of the Symbol,” Journal of Philosophy, XXIV (1927), pp. 253- 
262, 281-291. 

20 Although greatly influenced by such realistic criticisms as G. E. Moore 
gave in his review of James’ Pragmatism, and found in his Philosophical 
Studies, the present theory is most heavily indebted to pragmatic writings. The 
generalization of the main doctrine from Dewey’s treatment of satisfaction has 
already been mentioned. A. W. Moore has strongly insisted that “satisfactory 
working” must mean the specific working of ideas “in the way they set out to 
work” (Pragmatism and Its Critics, p. 87). James in many places practically 
puts his theory of truth in terms of verified predictions, as on pp. 40, 86, and 236 
of The Meaning of Truth. An emphasis on the specific intent of the idea in 
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The same fulfilling experience changes a prediction 
into a truth, and tests the truth claim of the original 
prediction, so that the nature of truth and the test for 
truth are, as the pragmatist maintains, ultimately iden- 
tical. To retort that an idea is either true or false before 
it is actually tested is merely to imagine an instantaneous 
or collapsed verification attributed to some actual or ideal 
observer. But to claim that the verification could have 
taken place sooner than it did in actuality is to make a 
new prediction and not to render the first prediction true 
of false. There is no important difference as regards 
truth, between going through a process in which truth 
emerges, and in imagining the process to have already 
been gone through. To remove all possibility of verifica- 
tion is to remove all meaning from the term truth; to 
transfer this possibility to an ideal observer is to make 
another prediction, but not to change the status of the 
former prediction. 

The essential contrast is not, as the realist maintains, 
between the nature and the test for truth, but between 
those cases where the verification is fairly direct and 
easy to obtain, and those cases where the verification is 
temporally distant or difficult. Because many predictions 


truth claims is found in Royce’s The World and the Individual, Lecture 7; in 
parts II and III of Boodin’s Truth and Reality; and in Ducasse’s article, “A 
Liberalistic View of Truth,” Philosophical Review, XXXIV, pp. 580-598. This 
is not to say, of course, that the above thinkers need agree with the present 
account. 

Dr. Karl Schmidt has called my attention to the fact that Hertz’s theory of 
truth, hinted at in the Introduction to The Principles of Mechanics, is a form of 
prediction theory. According to Hertz “We form for ourselves images or 
symbols of external objects; and the form which we give them is such that the 
necessary consequents of the images in thought are always the necessary con- 
sequents in nature of the things pictured” (ibid., p. 1). Only in this sense, he 
maintains, do thoughts have to correspond with things. This not merely sug- 
gests the nature of truth, but it indicates the principle which determines that the 
conclusions drawn from a symbol system are not merely consistent with the 
— but are also true. I hope to return to this aspect of Hertz’s thought at 
a later time. 
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remain hypotheses or become truths only after great 
difficulty, does not mean that those specific predictions 
were true all the time, but only that for a more favorably 
located real or imaginary observer, the test, and hence 
the truth, would have been attained sooner. Thus the 
prediction is made that Mars is inhabited. This means 
that to an observer who could directly observe the surface 
of Mars, and who understood the symbols in the same 
way that we do, he would find on Mars beings that would 
be called ‘alive.’ From the standpoint of an instantaneous 
verification of a postulated ideal observer, all human 
truth seems woefully behind time. But such an observer 
is only an ideal, and concrete specific predictions do in- 
volve a time element. To abstract from this is not to 
separate the nature of truth from its test, but to set a 
premium upon ideal instantaneous verifications. In any 
ordinary use of the term, a recognition of this true state 
of affairs is certainly ‘realistic.’ 

Provided that the concept of prediction is not limited 
to the future, in spite of the etymological validity of such 
limitation, no particular difficulty need be encountered in 
regard to statements about the past. Such statements 
imply that under certain conditions as to space and time 
the predicted experience was or would have been ob- 
tained.** Where the predicted experience is not available 
to the present maker of the prediction, it is impossible to 
pass entirely beyond a hypothetical element, but by means 
of indirect evidence we endeavor to reconstruct the ex- 
perience in question, and in many cases we reach a prac- 
tical certainty that the predicted experience was obtained 
or could have been obtained by a suitably located con- 
temporary observer similar in nature to ourselves, and 
sharing our meanings. Claims can be made about the 

21 Cf. James on “potential” truth, The Meaning of Truth, p. 293 ff. 
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past as well as the present and the future. Although in 
statements about the past the event precedes the claim, 
and although in these cases the verification is always 
indirect and hypothetical, the truth relation remains a 
relation between a predicted experience and the occur- 
rence or non-occurrence of the experience as predicted. 


III 

This section will deal briefly with three further prob- 
lems connected with the nature of truth: the relative 
versus the absolute status of truth, the relation of truth 
to consistency, and the relation of belief to truth. 

It follows from the above account of truth, that truth 
is relative in at least two ways. Since truth is dependent 
upon meaning, the same words would give rise to differ- 
ent predictions for different claimants if the words did 
not have the same meaning. It is for this reason that 
precision of meaning precedes agreement as to the truth 
or falsity of predictions, and that where the meaning is 
ambiguous, the truth status is correspondingly ambigu- 
ous. The question as to whether animals have ‘minds,’ 
much debated in present day thought, obviously depends 
upon the meaning of the term mind. Under certain 
meanings of the term it is true that animals have minds, 
and under other meanings, it is false that animals have 
minds. 

The failure to note that correspondence is between the 
experience meant and the experience obtained, and the 
insistence that truth involves an identity of structure 
between propositions and facts, is the source of Bertrand 
Russell’s ambiguous position in regard to truth.” Russell 
states clearly the position that has here been presented. 
As he says, “One of the plainest cases of verification, 


22 References are to his volume, The Analysis of Mind. 
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perhaps ultimately the only case, consists in the happen- 
ing of something expected” (p. 269). But under the 
influence of his more general identity of structure doc- 
trine, he finds a peculiar difficulty in the prediction theory. 
He states the theory in this fashion: “When an image 
accompanied by an expectation-belief is thus succeeded 
by a sensation which is the ‘meaning’ of the image, we 
say that the expectation-belief has been verified.” (ibid.). 
So stated, difficulties arise. ‘How do we know that the 
sensation resembles the previous image? Does the image 
persist in the presence of the sensation, so that we can com- 
pare the two? And even if some image does persist, 
how do we know that it is the previous image un- 
changed?” (p. 270). Once having stated the theory in 
this Humean representative fashion, his own position 
wavers. Thus he switches to this account of verifica- 
tion: ‘““We have first an expectation, then a sensation with 
the feeling of expectedness related to memory of the ex- 
pectation.” (ibid.). But just how a feeling related to 
memory gives truth even Russell’s diabolical cleverness 
is incompetent to explain. Then in defining truth he 
introduces the vague notion of true propositions pointing 
toward their objective, and false ones pointing away 
from it (p. 272). An image-proposition of a window 
to the left of a door is true if both in the image and the 
perceived situation the window is to the left of the door. 
He admits that this simple correspondence of structure 
is not obtained in certain verbal propositions, particularly 
in negative propositions. (p. 277). But in spite of this 
admission, and without reasoned justification, Russell 
continues to believe that the general theory of truth as 
identity of structure between proposition and objective 
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is valid. This conclusion may be seriously questioned.” 


As we have seen, truth is neither a representational or 
structural correspondence between two sets of existences, 
but a correspondence between a predicted and an obtained 
experience. It is the presence of symbols with the same 
meaning in the predicted and the actual experience that 
gives the bridge between the two situations and which 
determines whether what is found is what the symbols 
claimed would be found. 

Since truth is dependent upon the experience obtained, 
there is a second sense in which truth is relative. In 
cases where the final experience is partly or entirely de- 
pendent upon the observer, even though the meaning be 
the same, a prediction may be true for some observers 
and false for others. Two observers, to take a simple 
example, may predict that a certain paper is colored 
yellow, but the testing experience will vary with the 
color of the glasses worn, even if the color meant be the 
same. It is for this reason that science, as precise 
thought, specifies the so-called normal conditions under 
which the truth claim is to be tested. 

Turning to the second topic, we shall for the present 
only insist that truth must be sharply distinguished from 
consistency. A consistent set of symbols is any set such 
that the conclusions can be derived from the premises 
by means of specified operations. Such systems, consti- 
tuting pure mathematics and formal logic, are as such, 
that is, independent of predictions based upon them, 
neither true nor false, but only consistent or inconsistent. 
(Predictions that specific systems are consistent or in- 
consistent are, of course, true or false.) Arguments 


23 More detailed criticisms of Russell’s thought may be found in Chapter II 
of Joachim’s The Nature of Truth, and pp. 150 to 159 of Eaton’s Symbolism 
and Truth. Both the earlier and the later phases of Russell’s theory of truth 
are criticized in Chapter V of Reid’s Knowledge and Truth. 
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may be consistent, but the conclusions untrue, and con- 
clusions inconsistent with certain premises may yet be 


+true. Truth does not refer to the internal relations of 


symbols, but to symbols functioning in predictions.” 

The difficulties concerning the relation of truth to 
belief arise from a duality of meaning of the term, 
‘belief’ designating both an intellectual act and a psycho- 
logical feeling of conviction. Russell defines belief as 
“that way of being conscious which may be either true 
or false,”” and yet agrees with James that belief is a 
kind of feeling.”° According to the first usage truth is 
a function of belief. But belief so used is identical with 
what we have called a prediction, and it is doubtful if 
Russell has put his finger on the essence of belief con- 
sidered as an intellectual act. Strictly speaking, a belief 
is a secondary attitude to a prediction—a prediction that 


24 A confusion of truth and consistency is well illustrated by a quotation 
from J. B. Baillie, found on pp. 39 and 40 of Muirhead’s Contemporary British 
Philosophy, Vol 1: “Those scientists who aim at logically exact conceptual con- 
nection do not suppose that their theories are at the mercy of what, for them, is 
looked upon as an inferior level of experience—the experience of the senses; 
A If their theories are logically consistent and their conceptual scheme 
coherent, they are satisfied; they have all the reality and, they may even say, 
all the ‘truth’ they want . . . it seems rather naive to suppose that the 
logical validity of the connected system of mathematical concepts constituting 
the mathematical theory of relativity can possibly be decided and its fate de- 
termined by the aid of the somewhat trumpery devices of telescope and photo- 
graphic plate.” We would add that, though the consistency cannot be so de- 
termined, the truth must. Note Einstein’s statement (Relativity, Eng. trans. 
p. 159): “If the displacement of spectral lines towards the red by the gravita- 
tional potential does not exist, then the general theory of relativity will be un- 
tenable.” On p. 2 he says, “The concept ‘true’ does not tally with the assertions 
of pure geometry, because by the word ‘true’ we are eventually in the habit of 
designating always the correspondence with a ‘real’ object; geometry, however, 
is not concerned with the relation of the ideas involved in it to objects of 
experience, but only with the logical connection of these ideas among them- 


selves.” 
25 The Analysis of Mind, p. 13. 
26 Jbid., p. 252. 
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another prediction is true or false.” To believe that 
Aristotle died in 322 B. C. is to claim that the proposition 
‘Aristotle died in 322 B. C.’ is true, or that it is highly 
probable that it is true (since belief need not require 
entire conviction). So stated, it is clear that with an 
exception to be mentioned, the truth or falsity of the 
primary prediction is independent of the belief, but the 
truth status of the belief is dependent upon the truth 
status of the primary proposition. The feeling of convic. 
tion is, as a feeling, neither true nor false, but in sorne 
cases the sense of conviction may act as the stimulus for 
action which generates or makes actual the completing 
experience. Although in these cases the holding of a 
belief is a causal condition of the attainment of truth, 
truth is still dependent upon the completing experience 
and not upon the previous belief that that experience 
could be obtained. Truth, then, is independent of the 
James-Clifford controversy as to the moral right to 
believe in certain cases upon insufficient evidence. 


IV 


In closing we may well turn to the relation of truth 
to conduct. On the present theory, even though the 
general instrumentalistic doctrine be accepted, it does 
not follow that in the reflective process the term truth 
stands solely for those ideas which ‘work’ in successfully 
terminating, when acted upon, the difficulties in behavior 
which initiated the reflective process. Success in be- 
havior is relevant to the truth of an idea only in so far 
as such success is part of the prediction. In judgments 


27 Eaton, op. cit., p. 179, admits the secondary status of belief, but by re- 
garding all judgments as beliefs is led to the view that the “ultimate evidence 
of truth is the compulsion of a belief,” and to the claim that it is impossible to 
break the chain of beliefs. (p. 190.) 
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of practice the effect upon behavior is part of the pre- 
diction and so is essential to the truth claim, but in cases 
where the effect upon behavior is not embodied in the 
prediction, such effects are irrelevant to the question of 
truth. So that even if all predictions occur in a wider 
problematic situation which reflection is endeavoring to 
solve, the meaning of truth need not be stated in terms of 
usefulness in behavior. Predictions that have been 
fulfilled or that will be fulfilled when acted upon are 
better guides for behavior than those which turn out to 
be false, since the former allow the organism to prepare 
in advance for that which is yet to come, but satisfactory 
adjustment is not a general criterion for the nature and 
test of truth. 

For Dewey pragmatism is the doctrine that all judg- 
ments are judgments of practice, and all ideas are plans 
of action. At first sight, at any rate, the so-called 
judgments of fact or description do not always reduce 
to explicit judgments of practice, and to say as Dewey 
does that only the relevant judgments of description are 
used in a problematic situation, does not destroy the 
possibility that the irrelevant descriptions were found to 
be true or false even though useless for the purpose in 
hand. To imply as Moore does” that if judgments are 
not judgments of practice they are not judgments at all, 
would not prevent a critic from replying that if judg- 
ments be so defined, there are still statements or predic- 
tions which while not judgments are still true or false. 
Even if the reflective process is always a plan of action, 
need each component idea be a plan of action? May not 
the selection of certain true descriptions be part of the 
process of building up a plan of action? Whatever their 


28 Essays in Experimental Logic, pp. 347-349. 
29 Pragmatism and Its Critics, pp. 124, 125. 
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setting, many predictions make no explicit reference to 
results upon behavior. 

It is necessary to distinguish between those predic- 
tions which in themselves, make a prediction as to be- 
havior or to results upon behavior, and those which 
involve behavior only as a means of bringing about the 
predicted experience. We can discriminate between 
such statements as ‘if I believe and act upon this idea 
my behavior problem will be solved,’ and ‘if I perform 
such and such an action, a certain experience will re- 
sult."° In the latter case, doing a certain thing is re- 
quired to get the completing experience, but the good or 
bad effects upon behavior are not relevant to the question 
of the truth or falsity of the prediction. 

Even if all predictions were judgments of practice, 
it would still be possible to predict truly that certain ideas 
would be useless or injurious even if the ideas be true, 
or that certain ideas would be useful although untrue. 
If ‘works’ means only ‘specific working in and for be- 
havior problems’ an idea may work in the way it sets 
out to work and yet just as well be false as true or harm- 
ful as well as useful. 

The more inclusive theory of truth which makes all 
judgments predictions of what is to be expected under 


30 The above distinction can be illustrated by pragmatic statements. James, 
in the article on Pragmatism in Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy, makes 
meaning depend upon “practical consequences, consequences either in the shape 
of conduct to be recommended, or in that of experiences to be expected, if the 
conception be true.” (Italics mine.) He adds, “which consequences would be 
different if it were untrue.” It would be better to say,” which conception would 
be untrue if the consequences were different from those expected.” Dewey’s 
statement (Influence of Darwin, p. 107) that “The thing that means another by 
means of an intervening operation either succeeds or fails in accomplishing the 
operation indicated, while this operation either gives or fails to give the object 
meant. Hence the truth or falsity of the original cognitional object,” would 
illustrate the same distinction more sharply if the word “while” was changed 
to the word “or,” for in specific cases these two predictions may be distinct. 
It is only where both are made that both are involved in truth. 
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specific conditions, holds both for expected experiences 
and for expected results on behavior. Prediction is a 
more essential category for discussions of truth than the 
categories of ‘usefulness’ or ‘satisfactory working.’ On 
the present theory nothing not predicted is relevant to 
the truth or falsity of the prediction. 


CHARLES W. Morris. 


Rice INSTITUTE. 
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ON THE FORMATION OF CONSTRUCTS 


CIENCE has viewed philosophy with varying degrees 

of complacency. When one recalls that it was out of 
a general odium philosophicum that science was born, he 
is not surprised to find that there has been in the history 
of thought an essential conflict between the two spheres. 
Philosophy has looked with antagonism upon anything 
partaking of the precision and exactness of science; sci- 
ence has guarded itself with care, lest its methods become 
speculative and thereby exposed to philosophical contam- 
ination. But recent developments in both philosophy and 
science have to a certain degree lessened the intensity of 
the combat. From the points of view of method and 
subject-matter, the two spheres seem to be merging. It 
has been reasonable to expect that in the philosophy of 
science the lion and the lamb will at last lie down in peace 
together. Consequently it is somewhat disconcerting to 
find that many scientists are viewing the philosophy of 
science with a growing antagonism. The millenium has 
evidently not yet arrived. 

But one is not compelled to search far in attempting 
to locate the cause of this renewed hostility. Essentially 
there is no conflict. The scientists are not objecting to the 
philosophy of science per se, but rather to certain aber- 
rational tendencies which have arisen within this sphere. 
One of these, in particular, has furnished the occasion for 
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an intense feeling of hostility. The philosophers of sci- 
ence have not always been true to their subject-matter. 
They have built elaborate theories in an attempt to explain 
the intricacies of the scientific method; they have criticized 
the assumptions and postulates upon which it is based; 
they have questioned the validity of the resulting knowl- 
edge—only to find that they have not been talking about 
science at all, but a pseudo-science with which the scien- 
tist himself is totally unfamiliar. It is not surprising that 
the scientist should resent this imposture. Casting bricks 
at a straw man is a harmless diversion only so long as the 
man is clearly recognized to be straw. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that this faithlessness 
to science has been deliberate. The motives seem to lie, 
rather, in certain unconscious factors, viz. the desire to 
derive one’s subject-matter from the easiest possible 
source, the desire to fit the scientific methodology into a 
preconceived epistemological theory, and the desire to 
avoid unnecessary complication. The first of these mo- 
tives results in most cases in a plain ignorance as to what 
the scientific method actually is. Obviously one cannot 
learn what science is through hear-say, opinion and un- 
scientific books about science. One must go to the labora- 
tory. This substitution of indirect means for the immedi- 
acy of direct contact with science, results not in the phi- 
losophy of science but in the philosophy of what philoso- 
phers think science is. The second of these motives oper- 
ates frequently only at the expense of rather extensive 
transformations on the part of the scientific method. This 
is particularly true if the preconceived theory of knowl- 
edge was constructed without regard for its general ad- 
equacy as a description of the knowing process. The out- 


~ come is not the philosophy of science but the philosophy of 
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the expression of a desire to avoid the difficulties which 
inevitably arise in connection with a complete analysis of 
the scientific knowing process. This is often a practical 
matter and not to be wholly condemned. But in this case, 
as in many others, the partial truth becames a rather 
serious error. The result in this case is not the philosophy 
of science but the traditional elementary books on scien- 
tific method. 

In particular this misrepresentation of the scientific 
method has resulted in a tiresome re-hashing of old prob- 
lems and a general lack of progress in the analysis of the 
knowing process. Writers in the philosophy of science 
are content to discuss the time-worn topics of classifica- 
tion, analogy, hypothesis, Mill’s methods, probability and 
the rest, with little more novelty than a rearrangement of 
topics or a change of emphasis. And when these are dis- 
cussed in the traditional fashion there is no room for any- 
thing else. The consequence is that the really significant 
problems—problems whose consideration would perhaps 
throw a new light on these topics and reveal their essen- 
tial unity—are passed by. Science is being falsified for 
want of a proper perspective. The philosophy of science 
needs at this time more than anything else a fresh and 
impartial approach to its subject-matter. 

It is not the task of this paper to suggest what this 
new approach should be. Our interest is, rather, in dis- 
cussing one of the specific problems of scientific method 
which has been quite generally neglected in previous con- 
siderations. It is the problem of the nature and status in 
science of what have been variously called “constructs,” 
“conventions,” or “fictions.” One has only to glance at 
science to realize the importance of the part played by 
these notions. Take away from physics, for example, the 
perfect lever, the perfect gas, the perfect vacuum, fric- 
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tionless motion, the particle, the ether, the electron, the 
atom, and a hundred other such notions, and see what re- 
mains. Or consider what geometry would be without its 
points, lines, surfaces, angles and the rest. Or try to esti- 
mate the content of the social sciences without the isolated 
individual, the perfect state, the “economic” city, and the 
egoistic man. To take away such fictional ideas from sci- 
ence would be to destroy science itself, so essentially is the 
scientific method centered about them. Their function is 
variable, depending upon the stage of development of the 
science in which they occur. In the more definitely ex- 
perimental sciences they appear largely as isolated con- 
cepts of explanation; in the more highly developed sci- 
ences they are concatenated and inter-related into laws; in 
the deductive sciences they have become unified into a har- 
monious system. Whatever be their relations or their 
functions, they are unquestionably present, and a philos- 
ophy of science which totally neglects them or even rele- 
gates them to a place of secondary importance is inade- 
quately representing its subject-matter. 

All constructs are, of course, concepts, and should be 
discussed from this point of view. Had the problem of 
the nature and status of the concept as an element of 
knowledge received more consideration, it is conceivable 
that the construct would not have been so generally neg- 
lected. With regard to the concept itself, there seem to 
be at least three very important problems. (1) What is a 
concept? This is largely a psychological problem since 
every concept is some sort of psychical event. But there 
is the additional problem as to the nature of the meaning 
of the concept. This brings in all of the logical and meta- 
physical considerations associated with extension and in- 
tension. (2) How are concepts derived from experience? 
This is a question of fundamental theory of knowledge. 
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It attempts to determine whether every concept is empiri- 
cally based, what non-empirical elements enter into the 
content of any concept, and how these non-empirical ele- 
ments may be fused with the empirical to give “novel” 
ideas. (3) How does a concept previously derived from 
experience serve to “explain” that experience? Here we 
have all the problems associated with scientific explana- 
tion: the difference between explanation and description, 
teleology and mechanism, in what sense a cause explains, 
positivism, etc. 

It is with the second of these problems that we shall be 
concerned in what follows. Obviously the three problems 
are distinctly inter-related. One derives concepts with a 
view to their future explanatory value, and the explana- 
tory value is dependent upon the manner of derivation. 
And the nature of the concept itself determines both con- 
siderations. Hence our discussion must in the nature of 
the case be partial. 

All concepts are generalizations and all generalization 
implies abstraction. But the nature of this abstractive 
process has not always been properly understood. Ab- 
straction may take place in two ways, both of which are 
involved in the act of generalization, and both of which, 
therefore, contribute to the content of the resulting con- 
cept. In the first place there is abstraction of the com- 
mon quality from the differing particulars; we extract 
generic resemblance from the specific differences. Thus 
we neglect the ways in which red, blue and green differ 
from one another, and consider only the fact of color in 
which they agree. Color is the unity by means of which 
we grasp a multiplicity. But there is abstraction of an- 
other sort. This is a matter of selection and is dependent 
upon the interest of the individual. It arises from the 
fact that resemblance is usually of a complex sort and in- 
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volves a plurality of simpler qualities. Hence we are pre- 
sented with a group of associated resemblances, and may 
select those which are particularly significant for our 
problem. Those which are abstracted from the total com- 
plex become part of the content of the concept, and those 
which are neglected are excluded from this content. This 
gives rise to the distinction between essential and unessen- 
tial attributes, and creates all of the problems of natural 
and artificial classification. 

In view of the nature of these abstractive processes, it 
is pertinent to ask at this point whether a concept gives 
us an adequate portrayal of the events from which it was 
derived. Isn’t it true that the most “descriptive” of con- 
cepts has already taken on certain fictional aspects and is 
no longer entirely appropriate as a picture of the world? 
Recalling the first of the abstractive processes, we are 
inclined to answer this question in the affirmative. For 
the specific differences are entirely lost in the abstractive 
process, and there is nothing in the content of the con- 
cept except the generic resemblance. Thus the concept 
fails to mirror completely the unique aspects of reality; 
events in their particularity can never be grasped by 
thought. With the purely sui generis science can never 
be concerned. But the second of the abstractive processes 
convinces us still more firmly of the essential inadequacy 
of the concept. For here the concept becomes artificial by 
limitations, neglect, exclusion. It is inappropriate because 
partial. The attempt to include all of the resemblances 
results in failure, for one can never be sure that he has 
all of the resemblances. Hence a concept which aims to 
portray accurately and completely the events from which 
it was derived, must in the nature of the case be indef- 
inite. There will be a certain core of essential similari- 
ties, but radiating out from this will be concentric spheres 
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designating less and less essential resemblances, until the 
limits of the conceptual content fade into vagueness and 
indistinctness. From this point of view, a concept is ad- 
equate just in so far as its boundaries are elastic. But 
a concept must be precise. Hence artificial limits are set 
up, beyond which the meaning of the concept does not ex- 
tend. This involves the introduction of a fictional element 
into the content of the concept, for the neglected resem- 
blances are real and should be included in a complete de- 
scription. The concepts designating complex qualities, 
e. g. the notion of “thing,” involve a relatively low degree 
of abstraction, and are therefore the nearest approaches to 
truly descriptive concepts. Sciences which deal with 
“things” are not commonly called abstract sciences. On 
the other hand the concepts which designate simple qual- 
ities, e. g. length, position, weight, involve a high degree 
of abstraction, and the sciences which deal with them are 
properly named abstract sciences. 

No concept, therefore, is a perfect symbol, for the 
content of the symbol is less than the content of that which 
is symbolized. Certain authors, notably Vaihinger, have 
taken cognizance of this fact and have called all concepts 
fictions or constructs. While granting the essential ad- 
equacy of the characterization, we must also recall that 
here the fictional activity of the mind has only begun to 
operate. It is when the concept has become precise by 
limitation that the way is open for the addition of content 
which makes the true fiction. Many of the significant 
scientific concepts are fictional not because of what they 
neglect, but because of what they add to experience either 
in the junction of qualities not found in experience or in 
the extension of qualities beyond their quantitative mani- 
festation in experience. A fiction, then, is any concept 
which has to a relatively high degree lost touch with re- 
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ality. More precisely, a construct or fiction might be de- 
fined as any concept whose content is determined to a 
greater, rather than to a lesser, degree by the selective and 
creative activity of the mind, and whose value as an ele- 
ment of knowledge is to be measured not by the accur- 
acy of its correspondence with reality, but in terms of its 
capacity to explain. 

It is interesting to attempt a classification of con- 
structs with a view to showing the outstanding types, how 
they are built up, and how they progressively lose their 
contact with the events from which they were derived. 
One must, of course, follow Vaihinger largely in ihis at- 
tempt. But Vaihinger has admittedly given us rather a 
list than a classification, and some of his distinctions, 
e. g. that between semi-fictions and real fictions, seem to 
break down upon analysis. The following is a suggested 
grouping of constructs. It must be remembered that the 
classes are not exclusive, nor does the classification make 
any claim to exhaustiveness. 

A. Simple Isolational Construct. This is the class 
referred to above. It is one of the commonest though not 
one of the most important types of fiction. Whenever a 
single aspect of a gross resemblance is separated from the 
other aspects and held up for consideration, we have a 
construct of this sort. It is characterized by definiteness 
and limitation of content; the definiteness is achieved 
through the limitation. It is employed for the purpose of 
pointing out an essential quality; one knows precisely 
what it means because its reference is direct. Abstraction 
is here at a maximum. Examples are to be found in the 
main concepts of the sciences: length, shape, weight, posi- 
tion in space and in time, impenetrability, elasticity, etc. 
The notion of an isolated system, which is so important 
for physics, is an instance of this type. 
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B. Associational or Combinatory Construct. This 
type arises in an attempt to increase the content of the 
isolational construct by the more or less arbitrary addi- 
tion of qualities not usually associated with the given 
quality in experience. The concept is thus taking on a 
greater degree of complexity, and the content of the con- 
cept is now determined only by the inventiveness of the 
human mind.- Concepts in this stage have become very 
flexible, and have lost more than ever their contact with 
reality. There are three sub-types. 

Bl. Negative Associational Construct. Here the at- 
tempt is made to make definite that which was neglected 
by abstraction in the simple isolational construct. The 
isolational fiction was clear as to what it included, but it 
was vague as to what it excluded. In the negative asso- 
ciational construct the qualities which were neglected by 
abstraction are negated and made part of the content of 
the newly formed concept. A concept of this kind is 
complex, containing as it does the original abstracted qual- 
ity, together with the negative of the quality or qualities 
neglected. Here we have frictionless motion, non-elastic 
and weightless lever, length without breadth and thick- 
ness, point without size, disembodied spirit, immortal man, 
etc. Constructs upon this stage are beginning to reveal a 
semblance of internal inconsistency. 

B2. Positive Associational Construct. At this stage 
the originally isolated quality has taken on any positive 
associate whatsoever, subject only to the condition that 
the two qualities are not associated in experience (in which 
case we should have nothing but a complex associational 
construct). It is, of course, impossible to draw a sharp 
line between this type and type Bl, for the distinction 
between positive and negative is purely relative. At this 
stage the internal inconsistency becomes slightly more 
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marked. Here occur the story-book fictions such as the 
centaur, the golden mountain, mermaids, etc., and the more 
definitely scientific constructs such as the ether (elastic 
solid and perfect fluid), the electron (electrical charge 
possessing weight), and actio in distans. 

B3. Contradictory Associational Construct. The 
contradiction which was distinguishable in the first type 
and became more marked in the second, has here reached 
its culmination. The incompatability at this point is un- 
disguised, and the construct ceases to have any further 
explanatory value. This is the stage of round-squares, 
black-white things, etc. The developing fictional activity 
has here brought itself to an impasse, and any further 
progress must be in a different direction. 

C. Extensional Construct. This is a very important 
type for science because of its emphasis on the quantita- 
tive aspects of things. The world contains not only dis- 
tinctions of quality (upon the basis of which the previ- 
ous types of constructs have all been developed) but also 
differences in quantity. Qualities may be arranged into 
series by means of these quantitative differentiations. When 
all qualities of a given kind are arranged in a series, we 
pass imperceptibly to supposed members beyond the ex- 
treme members of the series or between any two adjacent 
members. Qualities exhibiting this quantitative value may 
not exist, hence the notions by which they are designated 
are properly constructs. The most common of these are 
the following: zero, negative numbers, infinity, empty 
and unit classes, absolute zero, perfect elasticity, perfect 
vacuum, all kinds of averages and means, center of grav- 
ity, etc. 

No attempt has been made in this paper to show in de- 
tail how these various fictions have been derived. It is 
the opinion of the author, however, that such a considera- 
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tion affords one of the most fundamental problems of the 
philosophy of science. Consider for example the concept 
of time. With regard to this notion, the philosophy of 
science should clearly show four things. (1) What mean- 
ing is implied in the scientific use of the term? What, 
specifically, are the characteristics of the Newtonian con- 
ception of a single, all-embracing, absolute time? (2) 
What does the concept mean from the point of view of 
the direct experience of the individual? Is time when 
considered from this angle a single, all-embracing, absolute 
thing? (3) By what fictional processes is the scientific no- 
tion derived from the individual notion? How are the 
various time systems of the individuals correlated into the 
single, unitary time system of Newtonian science? (4) 
How does the scientific notion serve to explain the facts of 
immediate experience? Or more specifically, granting that 
the Newtonian conception is derived by a rather elaborate 
process and therefore cannot truly picture the events of 
immediate experience, has the concept as a result lost all 
explanatory value? Such questions as these must be con- 
sidered not only with regard to other conceptions of time, 
e. g. that implied by the relativity theory, but also from 
the point of view of each of the concepts of the special 
sciences, viz. number, order, quantity, space, motion, force, 
matter, etc. The general outline of such a consideration 
must be a theory of the formation of constructs, more 
or less like the one given above; the details depend upon 
a thorough understanding of the metaphysical nature of 
the concepts under discussion. 


A. CorNELIUS BENJAMIN. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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ETWEEN the temporal and the eternal there ap- 

pears at first sight to be absolute antagonism. The 
temporal is characterized by change, becoming, incom- 
pleteness. It is, and it is not, and it is to be. Attempt to 
define it and the definition is of what was, not of what is. 
The eternal, on the other hand, is assumed to be char- 
acterized by changelessness, completeness, perfection. It 
is absolute being, and from it non-being is entirely ex- 
cluded. In it there is no becoming—no past, present, or 


future. The eternal, it is supposed, must be ever the 


same. 

The temporal is given as empirical experience. We 
are aware of it in our waking consciousness. But be- 
cause of its fleeting, illusive character, if our experience 
is of the merely temporal, it is a source of constant 
dissatisfaction. The religious literatures of the East and 
of the West are constantly reminding us of this. Dis- 
satisfaction with the temporal has urged many of the 
spiritually minded to seek an experience which transcends 
it and to apprehend the eternal. 

But how is an experience of the eternal possible? It 
is natural for those who seek it to deny the reality of 
the temporal. Is not all temporal experience contradic- 
tory and unsatisfactory, and therefore unreal? Why 
not then abandon it and seek the eternal? For those 
who in this way make the eternal their quest, the law 
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of life must be a law of asceticism. It is necessary for 
them to renounce the things of time in the hope that 
they may apprehend the eternal. 

There are others who are not prepared to make this 
sacrifice. They are intensely interested in the world 
which, in their waking consciousness, they experience. 
It may be merely that they thoroughly enjoy their ex- 
perience, or that they feel it is somehow real and have 
a passion to discover what it is. If it be necessary to 
abandon the events of time in order to attain the eternal, 
they are certainly of the opinion that the proposed sacri- 
fice is not worth making. Eternity, emptied of time, they 
would hold to be an empty conception. They would 
consider it far better not to strive after so baseless a 
vision, but rather to accept temporal experiences as 
they come and to make the best of them. 

Now my purpose in this paper is to indicate that the 
solution of the antagonism between the temporal and 
the eternal is to be found by apprehending the necessary 
relation between them and not by denying the reality of 
either the temporal or the eternal. To this end we will 
examine a few types of human experience in which these 
two aspects appear to be present. 

One form in which the antithesis between the tem- 
poral and the eternal appears is in the relation between 
facts and ideals. In all human experience this opposition 
is present. In the experience of the individual there are 
the actual events which make up the experience, and there 
are the ideals which inspire, guide, and give purpose to 
it. Again in national life there are the facts of national 
history, and there are the ideals, which are first passion- 
ately apprehended by the great men of the nation, but 
which eventually move the wills of the masses. 

There is no doubt as to the character of the factual 
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side of such experiences. It belongs to the temporal and 
changing. It is true that ideals also change. The ideals 
of youth differ from those of age, and the ideals of one 
age from those of another. Nevertheless it appears that 
ideals have a more than temporal character and signifi- 
cance. 

This may become clear if we attempt to answer two 
questions: (1) What is an ideal? and (2) What is the 
relation of ideals to facts? Both these questions may be 
answered by the consideration of an example. 

Some time ago English newspapers were full of 
accounts of the dispute in Britain between coal miners 
and coal owners, and of the sympathetic strike of the 
trades unions in support of the miners. The cause of the 
dispute was, as we all know, the proposal on the part of 
the owners to reduce the wages, or to increase the hours 
of work, of the miners, and the acute difference of 
opinion on the part of miners and owners as to the justice 
of the proposed reduction. Since the parties concerned 
were unable to come to an agreement, the government 
intervened with a view to finding, if possible, a solution 
which would be recognized by both parties as just. Now 
what does the fact of government arbitration signify? 
It is obvious that intervention of any kind would be 
impossible unless it were assumed that there is a possible 
settlement of the dispute which is just. It is the ideally 
just settlement that the arbitrator seeks to find. And 
how does he seek the just solution of the dispute? 
Clearly, by an impartial examination of the facts. It is 
necessary for the arbitrator to make a very careful in- 
vestigation of all the relevant conditions. The Prime 
Minister, in the case referred to, was obliged to acquaint 
himself fully with the conditions under which the miners 
in the various districts worked and with the remunera- 
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tion which they received for their labour; he was also 
obliged to study the returns from the industry to the 
various owners, the relation of the coal industry to other 
industries, the possibility of foreign trade, and many 
other problems of the kind. For, only by an impartial 
examination of all the relevant conditions is it possible 
to discover the settlement that is just. It is difficult, of 
course, to be certain that any settlement which is actually 
proposed is the most satisfactory one possible. The con- 
ditions are so very complex, and the interests of the 
different parties so conflicting. In the case under discus- 
sion the fact that the Trades Union Council called a 
general strike in support of the miners shows how 
intimately it was supposed that the question in dispute 
was related to many other interests. A complete knowl- 
edge of the relevant conditions governing any such dis- 
pute is extremely difficult to attain, and such a knowledge 
may be well nigh impossible. It is also very difficult to 
become an entirely impartial arbitrator. For this reason 
any proposed solution may not be ideal. Nevertheless it 
is believed that a complete knowledge of the relevant 
conditions would suggest to an impartial mind a just 
settlement. Further, when the nature of such a possible 
settlement is apprehended, it is apprehended as an ideal. 
It represents the conditions which ought to be attained, 
whatever may be the conditions that actually exist. 

Two points seem to me to become clear from the 
consideration of this example. First, that the ideal arises 
out of a knowledge of facts. It cannot be unrelated to 
facts, but belongs to them and completes them. The ideal 
represents what the facts ought to be. Secondly, the 
ideal transcends the temporal facts. A particular ideal, 
such as a proposed settlement of the dispute between 
miners and coal-owners, may transcend the facts in the 
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sense that it is not yet realized. And further, in so far 
as the proposed settlement is ideal and therefore pre- 
sumably just, it transcends the facts by virtue of its 
participation in justice which may be present in any 
other situation besides that pertaining to the dispute in 
question. Plato discussed justice 2500 years ago. He 
found it to consist in a relation of a certain type between 
persons rendering different kinds of service to a com- 
munity—the kind of service to be rendered being de- 
pendent on their physical, mental, and spiritual equipment. 
Undoubtedly it is not easy to realize this kind of relation 
in the complex conditions of actual life, but the relation 
is possible. The ideal—justice—is founded in the nature 
of Reality. 

When introducing this antithesis between ideals and 
facts I pointed out that ideals also change. The example 
that we have been considering may be used to illustrate 
this change. Compare the relations between workmen 
and employers that are relevant to the present dispute 
between miners and coal-owners, and the relations be- 
tween masters and servants which prevailed when St. 
Paul urged in his letter to the Ephesians: 

“Servants, be obedient to them that according to the flesh are 
your masters, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, 
as unto Christ; not in the way of eyeservice, as men-pleasers; but 
as servants of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart; with 
good will doing service, as unto the Lord, and not unto men: know- 
ing that whatsoever good thing each one doeth, the same shall he re- 
ceive again from the Lord, whether he be bond or free. And ye 
masters, do the same things unto them, and forbear threatening: 
knowing that both their Master and yours is in heaven, and there is 
no respect of persons with him.” 

It is at once obvious that time has brought tre- 
mendous change into the employment relation. We can- 
not possibly imagine the Prime Minister urging the 
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miners to be obedient to the coal-owners with fear and 
trembling, in singleness of heart, as unto Christ. If 
he were to do so the miners would certainly want to 
know what he meant by assuming that the coal-owners 
were by the nature of things, if not by God, placed in 
authority over them. They would remind him that 
they also possessed their rights, and that they as well 
as the coal-owners could claim the privilege of express- 
ing their view of the situation. And not only is this the 
case, but we know also that the Prime Minister would 
recognize their claims as just. History teaches us that 
there is continuous evolution in all such relations as those 
we are considering. The relation between employer and 
employed is not now the same as it was at the time of 
Christ, nor is it what it was in the Middle Ages when 
the employee was the serf of his baronial lord. For this 
reason if we attempt to imagine a similar dispute to that 
we have examined arising in a different age, we must 
admit that the impartial arbitrator would discover what 
he considered to be a just solution of the dispute in a 
different set of relations. The particular manner in 
which the just relation is conceived in one age must 
differ from the manner in which it is conceived in 
another. Nevertheless this does not prevent us from 
holding the conviction that the ideally just relation once 
apprehended transcends the temporal situation in relation 
to which it was apprehended. When once apprehended, 
and certainly when once attained, it becomes a heritage 
for succeeding generations, and further it participates 
in that universal justice which belongs not to this or 
that temporal situation, but to all time. 

A reference to a discussion of the idea of God 
as it appears in the literature of the ancient Hebrews, 
which I discussed in a recent paper, may further 
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illustrate my meaning. In this paper I endeavoured to 
show how the idea of God as conceived by the Hebrew 
people evolved. They first conceived him as merely a 
tribal God, one among the many Gods of the surrounding 
nations, and his office was to protect the people of Israel 
from the nations, and their Gods, who were at enmity 
with them. From this he became the dominant God, the 
God of Hosts, who had power over other nations besides 
the Israelites; then the Holy One of Israel, the God who 
demanded righteousness rather than sacrifice. The 
greater prophets gradually attained a deeply moral and 
monotheistic conception of him, and eventually Jeremiah 
conceived of him as holding personal relations with 
his people. He became the God of the individual who 
approached him through purity of heart and purpose, 
and not merely the God of the nation. Finally, the fine 
conceptions of the greater prophets of Israel culminated 
in the beautiful experience of Jesus, who knew God as 
his Father and the Father of all mankind, as the God 
who loves his children and whose purpose is to redeem 
them. In the same paper I further endeavoured to show 
how this development in the conception of God was 
intimately related to changes in the history of the people 
of Israel. I pointed out how the changes in the concep- 
tion of God represent progressive ways in which the 
Israelites grasped the inner significance of stages in their 
national history. Finally the permanent importance of 
the Hebrews’ conception of God was suggested. I main- 
tained that whereas the facts of their history were 
relatively unimportant, their spiritual conceptions have 
been handed down from generation to generation. They 
interpenetrate all that is most vital in modern thought, 
and profoundly influence our outlook upon life and our 
ways of acting in modern times. 
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Now a people’s idea of God embodies their idea of 
the good, and it seems to me that the development of the 
idea of God among the, Hebrews is a striking illustra- 
tion of the inevitable intimacy between ideals and facts 
and of the way in which ideals assume an importance 
which transcends the temporal significance of the mere 
facts. 

Another form in which the antithesis between the 
temporal and the eternal appears is in the relation be- 
tween facts or events and values. This form of the anti- 
thesis is so intimately related with that already mentioned 
that it may almost be regarded as the same. A separate 
consideration, however, may lead to a clearer understand- 
ing of the problem we are investigating. It is clear that 
in the apprehension of values something is experienced 
that is not merely temporal. Beauty, truth, and goodness 
belong, not to this or that time, but to all time. We 
will therefore try to determine somewhat more accurately 
the nature of a value experience, and with this end in 
view will analyse briefly an experience of value. Let 
us take an experience of beauty. 

Professor Alexander describes value experiences as 
experiences of tertiary qualities. By this he means that 
values are qualities that reside not in objects alone, but 
in wholes which embrace subjects and objects in relation, 
and in this assumption he is undoubtedly right. What do 
we mean by a beautiful object? It is an object—such as 
a sunset, a flower, a human form, a character—possess- 
ing a certain form and a certain quality, as it appeals 
to a subject of a certain type. Such an object does not 
appeal alike to all subjects. Its appeal depends not only 
upon the nature of the object but also upon the nature of 
the subject. To explain fully the appreciation of a beau- 
tiful object it would be necessary to understand the 
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personality and the entire history of the subject. The 
inherited and created character of the subject as modified 
by the whole of his past experience affects his power of 
appreciation. For this reason the object may appeal in 
very different ways to different subjects. Now when 
an object is appreciated as beautiful by a subject, it 
arouses in the subject emotions of a particular kind and 
a certain attitude of will towards the object. Within the 
subject there is enjoyment and it may be deeper feelings 
which stir the imagination, together with the will to 
retain the presence of the object in order to continue 
the enjoyment. The value belongs to the conscious whole 
which includes this subject-object relatedness. Further 
let us consider the expression of the aesthetic experience. 
I say the expression of the aesthetic experience and not 
the representation of the beautiful object. For when 
an artist creates a work of art he represents not merely 
the beautiful object, but this object as it is appreciated 
by him, in other words he represents the object as it 
appears to him to be significant. In this respect there is 
a radical difference between the creation of the artist 
and the description of the scientist. The scientist is 
interested in the object as an object. In describing an 
object he endeavours to eliminate entirely the influence 
of the object upon himself. He is not interested in his 
feeling or thought, but wishes to determine the character 
of the object. The artist on the other hand tries to 
catch the purport of his own deep feeling as it is stirred 
into life by the presence of the object. He is interested 
in the object, but in the object as it lives in his own 
consciousness, in his burning imagination. As with pas- 
sion and with earnestness he represents the object, he 
expresses himself in the representation. The artist’s 
expression is the expression of a value experience. It is 
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an expression of the object in him, enabling him to 
realize himself. Thus the work of art created by him 
as it were catches and renders permanent a moment in 
which the artist lived intensely; and in so far as we are 
able to appreciate his art we participate in the imagina- 
tion which gave it birth. From this, however, let us 
not infer that the artist represents a merely subjective 
experience. His representation is of a subject-object 
experience. The subject, in his deepest moods, embraces 
the objects which are present with him, and he can only 
express himself by the expression of the objects within 
his embrace. 

I will endeavour to state as clearly as possible how 
experiences of beauty are instances of the union of the 
temporal with the eternal. It is not necessary to explicate 
the temporal character of such experiences, since this 
is obvious. But the question may be asked: In what 
sense are these experiences significant of the eternal? 
The answer to this question which first occurs to us is 
that they are eternal in so far as they are experiences of 
value; for, as such, they have a meaning which tran- 
scends the temporal events in which they are apprehended. 
This answer, however, is very vague, and the further 
question arises: Is it not possible to determine and to 
describe certain characters of value experiences which 
are eternal? In reply to this question it appears to me 
necessary to state that such a description of eternal 
characters is not possible, although it is true that ex- 
periences of value are characterised by the possession of 
certain common qualities. Consider, for instance, any 
beautiful natural object, such as a sunset or a human 
form; or any great work of art, as for instance a fine 
representation of any such object. Any natural object 
_ belonging to the class of objects experienced as beautiful 
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is such that, whenever and wherever it occurs in the 
ordered movement of Nature and it is apprehended by a 
mind gifted with the power of appreciation, there is 
present a value experience which may be described as an 
experience of beauty. Further, great works of art are 
characterised by certain relatively permanent qualities 
which affect such minds often more powerfully than the 
natural objects which they represent. Works of art, 
however, produce this effect upon minds by presenting to 
them certain features of the natural objects upon which 
the experience of beauty depends. Thus it appears that 
the value experiences are not limited to any definite time, 
and an attempt may be made to define the common fea- 
tures of value experiences. Let us make this attempt in 
reference to the experience of beauty, and take as an 
example a fine representation of the human form. The 
fact that this object gives aesthetic enjoyment may be 
found to be dependent upon certain qualities of line, form, 
colour, and light and shade, which produce the sense of 
physical reality informed by certain mental characters. 
The art critic could possibly describe these qualities with 
some accuracy and the competent psychologist might be 
able to describe correctly the feeling of heightened mental 
and physical vitality which the subject possesses when 
experiencing such an object, Nevertheless, although an 
approximately accurate description of the common quali- 
ties of these aesthetic experiences may be possible, the 
common qualities described do not constitute the value 
experiences. They may indicate certain conditions which 
are present when the value experiences are enjoyd, but 
the value experiences themselves are more than these con- 
ditions. The conditions are arrived at by an analysis of the 
value experiences, and are abstractions from the rich com- 
plete, and particular nature of the latter. Value pertains to 
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the particular and complete character of the experience 
and is necessarily affected by its dynamic and changing 
nature. But from this it does not follow that the 
existence of anything eternal cannot be inferred from 
value experiences. They occur when events or objects 
of a certain type are apprehended by minds endowed 
with certain powers. They emerge from the contact and 
union of two powers: the power in the events or objects 
apprehended and the power in the mind which apprehends 
them. When this union takes place, there is an experi- 
ence which the mind immediately apprehends as a value 
experience. Intellectual analysis may discover within 


such experiences certain general characters present when. 


they are of value. But these are not the value, neither 
are they eternal; nevertheless they may indicate the 
existence of certain enduring powers or active principles, 
and may further indicate the manner in which they are 
characterised. 

Now to sum up the import of these remarks on the 
nature of beauty we may state that: (1) The apprecia- 
tion of beauty emerges from the experience of certain 
kinds of objects and there is thus a necessary rela- 
tion between beauty and temporal events. (2) The beauty 
apprehended is apprehended as of value and therefore 
as significant beyond the time of the events in which it 
is apprehended. (3) Nevertheless it is not possible 
to determine any character of the beauty apprehended 
which is changeless. (4) Beauty is a feature of the 
conscious whole of the subject-object relation and it there- 
fore partakes of the change of the subject. (5) It 
appears that the artist in creating his representation is 
intensely aware of the worth of the experience in which 
his mind and imagination are deeply stirred by the appre- 
ciation of the beautiful object. He seeks to retain and 
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to embody it, so that it may become a permanent posses- 
sion, and that he may be able to impart something of the 
valuable experience to others. (6) Finally, in so far as 
the experience is an appreciation of beauty it is identical 
with beauty wherever apprehended. 

I have confined our consideration to the beautiful, but 
I am convinced that the examination of any other experi- 
ence of value would lead to a similar conclusion. We 
should find that all value experiences are experiences of 
temporal events, that the value element in the experiences 
transcends the time of the events, but that it is not 
possible to discover any feature of such experiences that 
is changeless and in that sense eternal. 

What then have we discovered about the eternal? 
Apparently nothing very definite. We have not been able 
to discover any character within experience that is change- 
less. Ideals and values possess a significance which 
transcends the temporal events in which they are appre- 
hended; when once attained they become permanent pos- 
sessions for the people who come after, and there is 
identity between value experiences of the same _ kind. 
Although the just, for instance, must be realized in some 
particular concurrence of events, it is identical with justice 
as realized in any other age and under any other condi- 
tions. Beyond this, however, we are warranted in making 
no assertion about the eternal, and it may appear to some 
that the investigation has justified the attitude of those 
who hold that it is necessary to abandon the temporal in 
order to attain a mystic apprehension of the eternal. 

Before concluding I should like to mention a convic- 
tion as to the interrelation of time and eternity which 
came to me many years ago and the purport of which 
still appears to be true. This may seem to be independent 
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of the argument I have put forward but it suggests to me 
the manner in which our problem must be solved. 

The question which I then asked was: How is it 
possible to reconcile the reality of time, which implies 
change and indeterminateness with respect to the future, 
with the eternity and perfection of God? I assumed that 
time is real since it is given in experience, and I was con- 
vinced that it is not satisfactory to deny the existence of 
non-temporal Being in order to maintain without contra- 
diction the existence of the temporal. But the conception 
of God as Spirit seemed to present a solution of the 
difficulty. For both the eternity of God and the existence 
of the temporal are necessary if God is Supreme Spirit. 
Spirit is of necessity creative. It is ever bringing into 
being that which is new. God must be Spirit, because 
Spirit is greater than any other form of Being, and if 
he were not Spirit there would be a form of Being that 
is greater than He. God is therefore the source of 
becoming. Should the process of becoming cease, should 
God be a completed Being, God would change. He would 
cease to be the creator and creation is essential to his 
perfection. Thus God must be the changelessly-changing 
one. He would become less perfect if he ceased to be 
the source of change. This paradox of the supreme 
Spirit as the changelessly-changing seems to me to contain 
the truth which reconciles time with eternity. 

Further Spirit as creative must be purposive and free, 
and purposiveness and: freedom imply indeterminateness 
in respect of the future. Should this not be true there 
would be no Spirit but merely substance, and substance is 
less perfect than Spirit. God as Spirit implies possibili- 
ties as yet unrealized. 

If Spirit be the highest type of Reality and Spirit is 
of necessity creative, then the most perfect kind of 
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creative activity is the creation of Spirit. Thus among 
the beings that are created by God are finite spirits. These 
also are free and, although dependent upon God for their 
existence, are able to act with a certain measure of inde- 
pendence of Him. By the creation of finite spirits God 
as it were increases the field of indeterminateness for 
Himself, for finite spirits are ever by their free action 
creating new situations for Him. Nevertheless herein, 
it seems to me, God reveals his highest perfection. It is 
greater for the Supreme Spirit to create finite spirits like 
unto Himself, despite the fact that they must needs limit 
His freedom, than to create only beings that are less 
than spirit. In the creative activity of the artist which 
falls within human experience, we find that once the artist 
has brought his creations into being it is necessary for 
him to submit to determination by the laws that govern 
these creations. So it is with the supreme Creator, but in 
addition many of his creations are themselves free. 

From such considerations as these it follows that God 
cannot exist as Spirit unless the temporal be real. From 
the Supreme Spirit there must ever proceed new forms 
of being and these imply change and time. It is true, as I 
believe Lotze reminds us, that God is not in time but 
time is in God. 

But in what way is the above relevant to our discus- 
sion of ideals and values? We there found that ideals 
and values are not eternal in the sense that they are 
changeless, but that they contain elements that are of 
permanent significance. How are we to explain this? 
Let us assume that God, the supreme Creator, is im- 
manent in his creation. Then as the human spirit appre- 
hends its world, can it not be that he obtains glimpses of 
the nature of the Supreme Spirit? And may it not be 
also that such glimpses are his ideals, his values? That 
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they are in the language of the poet just “broken lights of 
Him”? Then the only truly eternal is the Supreme Spirit, 
and the human spirit in so far as it partakes of His 
nature. Ideals and values change because they emerge 
from the temporal events of experience, but they have 
permanent significance and are eternal in so far as they 
belong to and reveal the Supreme Spirit. 


Gro. H. LAnctey. 
University oF Dacca, Inp1a. 
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HE untutored mind of the savage found God in 

stones and heard him in the wind. The mind tutored 
in formal logic sees in stones naught but stones, and in 
man only an albuminoid mass controlled not by soul but by 
an intricate mechanism of nerves. Little wonder that in all 
ages the religious instinct has cried out against that train- 
ing of the intellect which fetters the imagination and 
robs man of his gods; while the discursive intellect has on 
its side protested against the activity of the imagination, 
which sees in nature what it wishes to see, as inimical to 
disinterested scientific investigation. Shall we then com- 
promise, assigning to the intellect the realm of nature, 
where it may pursue its scientific investigations undis- 
turbed by the wild flights of the imagination and un- 
hampered by the prohibitions of religious dogmatism: 
while assigning to religion the sphere of the supernatural 
and superrational, where religious dogmas can be asserted 
without fear of contradiction except by other dogmas and 
where imagination can give free rein to its fancy unen- 
cumbered by the slow moving and critical intellect? Or 
shall we say that religion and imagination belong to the 
childhood of the race, and that as civilization progresses 
religion and imagination are to be discarded in favour of 
the reliable if drab findings of. the intellect? Neither of 
these solutions can long satisfy. To those who seek unity 
in the mental life, a compromise which introduces a fatal 
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dualism into thought in untenable; while to those who 
seek fullness of mental life the sacrifice of imagination to 
intellect on the one hand, of scientific curiosity to re- 
ligious dogmatism on the other, is an unwelcome im- 
poverishment. Is there no alternative? May not the 
conflict between science and religion be due to no funda- 
mental opposition between them, but to a misunderstand- 
ing; may not the distinction between them be a natural 
development of human culture indeed, but not its final 
form? The savage, in his most primitive state, makes no 
distinction between science and religion. Can we re- 
capture the unity of mental life which characterizes the 
savage, not by a return to his uncritical mentality, but by 
a more critical investigation of ,the roles of science and 
religion in the culture of today? 

Three features stand out in the savage’s attitude to 
his world. In the first place, whatsoever is at the time 
engaging his attention is for him.a matter of supreme 
importance. Like the child who can give his undivided 
attention to a rattle, the savage is wholly absorbed in the 
present interest, for he has neither the leisure, the train- 
ing, nor the wealth of remembered experience to make 
him capable of disinterested observation. Imperious in- 
stincts—hunger, anger and sex, fear, fatigue and cold— 
clamour in succession or simultaneously for satisfaction 
and it taxes all his resources to meet these needs as they 
arise. There is indeed much around him that is a matter 
of indifference to him, but for that very reason he notices 
it not. There is much that has been or will yet be of 
interest to him, but that too he has forgotten or ignores. 
That only which is a matter of present interest holds his 
attention, and he can therefore yield to it a reverence 
which it might fail to command had it to press its claims 
against competitors. He worships stones and beasts as 
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gods, not in spite of their triviality, but because to him 
they are not trivial. 

In the second place,,;he knows nothing of well defined 
species or inviolable laws. The distinctions so familiar 
to us of animal and vegetable and mineral, of psychical 
and physical, of perception and illusion, of waking life 
and dreams, of possible because according to law and im- 
possible because in violation thereof—these and all like 
distinctions the savage has not yet made. Not that! he 
does not sense differences but that he does not regard 
them as fixed. If in the jungle a tiger should suddenly 
appear or a seemingly bare branch reveal a snake, he will 
believe that jungle and branch either became or gave birth 
to tiger and snake. If what at a distance is taken for a 
man be later seen to be a tree, or what seems to be water 
but a mirage, he assumes not that the one has turned out 
to be the other but that it has turned into it. If a man 
blow and a breeze chance to follow, the man made the 
breeze; or perchance the breeze is some ‘big man’ blowing 
in emulation. And if, when breath leaves the body, a 
serpent chance to glide out of the death chamber, it is the 
man’s breath, that is, his life, which has turned into or 
entered into the serpent ;—since neither observation nor 
interpretation is critical either explanation will do. For 
to the savage this is not a world of orderly phenomena 
but a world of caprice. Nothing surprises—in the sense 
of being contrary to what one’s observation had led one 
to expect,—for neither has accurate observation been made 
nor records been kept except in the form of oral tradition, 
and that grows in the telling. Or it would be equally cor- 
rect to say that everything surprises; for if one does not 
know what to expect then whatever happens is unexpected 
and every act is therefore an experiment. Whatsoever 
engrosses the attention of the savage is thus not only a 
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matter of supreme importance to him at the time, but is 
also capricious, untamed, concerning which nothing seems 
impossible of belief. 

In the third place, although the savage is ignorant of 
natural law he is not free from law. He may know noth- 
ing of the uniformities of nature, and yet these uniform- 
ities determine not only the consequences of his behaviour 
but also that behaviour itself. That behaviour, whether 
towards tree or tiger or sun, is determined by the instincts 
he has inherited and the habits he has acquired in his 
contacts with his fellow men. He strikes in anger or 
caresses in love, he shouts in fright or to frighten, he 
cajoles, beseeches, flatters, bribes. And whether it be 
chieftain or wife or sun or tree or beast of the field, he 
reacts to all in the same general way. But he acts towards 
all as if they were animated by the same emotions and 
passions as himself, not because he has any theory as to 
the nature of the world around him, but because he has 
none. He does not say, river and sun are such beings as 
I am, therefore I will bring them gifts and praises. But 
he brings them gifts and praises because that is his 
habitual way of acting toward his fellows, and it never 
occurs to him to act differently toward the rest. 

A striking parallel will at once be apparent between 
the savage’s attitude to his world and the developed re- 
ligious consciousness. Firstly, for the savage that which 
engrosses his attention is, as we have seen, a matter of 
supreme interest; for the religious consciousness, religion 
is this matter of supreme interest. Again, for the savage 
the phenomena of nature are capricious and their conduct 
incalculable; so for the religious consciousness is God 
beyond human calculation and comprehension. And lastly, 
just as the savage fancies nature to be akin to himself, 
so also does the religious consciousness conceive God:— 
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God may be immeasurably beyond man’s comprehension, 
but he is at least more akin to man than to wood and 
stone. And this parallel between the developed religious 
consciousness and the savage’s attitude to his world is no 
mere coincidence, for the one grows out of the other. It 
is the same attitude; but the objects to which it is directed 
are different. And the history of religion is the story of 
the steps whereby this change has come about; the steps 
whereby man has by degrees withdrawn the emotions and 
postures of worship from one and then another of the 
phenomena of nature, from stones, from beasts, from 
rivers, from sun, until at length nothing remains in nature 
worthy of worship. The religious object, if indeed there 
is one, will now be sought in the supernatural. 

It is easy to see how man comes to lose confidence in 
many of the things which had hitherto claimed his venera- 
tion. He pins his faith on amulets which fail to ward off 
disaster. He follows heart and soul the goddess of the 
chase only to find, on his return from some successful 
hunt, that the god of death has claimed some loved one 
and his shout of triumph gives way to lamentation. He 
looks to the gods of his fathers to protect him from his 
enemies, but the gods of his enemies prove more powerful. 
For it is only so long as the object of one’s devotion and 
trust has no rival that it can reign supreme. Only so 
long. as man’s needs were simple and his memory short 
could he yield himself with naive wholeheartedness now 
to one and now to another particular interest, particular 
god. But with the conflict of needs and the storing up 
of memories, judgments of relative value come to be made. 
Man is compelled to make selection between conflicting 
interests, to choose whom he shall serve. Whereas all 
objects and events seemed at one time of equal impor- 
tance, now they take rank. The vehemence of his devo- 
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tion is enhanced in favour of some, detached from others, 
until at length many of them fail utterly to arouse in him 
any emotion of religious reverence, while to others there 
accrues an added sense of dignity as they are felt to be 
not only important at the moment but potent at all times. 
Thus do the phenomena of nature tend to subdivide into 
secular and religious; holy places, holy days, holy objects, 
holy deeds, and holy men become separated from those 
that are profane. And when this distinction is made, 
secular and religious object both lose. The secular object 
is no longer of importance and an end in itself; it is “‘com- 
mon and unclean.” It is no longer mysterious and potent 
and incalculable; but is exposed to observation and calcu- 
lation, understood by man and under his control. It is no 
longer instinct with will and purpose; it is but a mecha- 
nism subject to law, blind and purposeless. And now that 
the comprehensible and the calculable, the controllable and 
the common, are grouped together under nature, what is 
left for religion but superstition and credulity, mystery 
and caprice? Here—where familiarity has not yet bred 
contempt—man stands in trembling fear or unreasoned 
hope. And when at length worship grows into abject 
and servile adulation, so that nothing visible or compre- 
hensible, not even the sun or the vast expanse of heaven 
or the spirit of man, is felt to be worthy thereof, religion 
comes at last to affirm that God Most High is neither to 
be identified with, found in, nor represented by graven 
image of, anything in the heaven above, the earth be- 
neath, or the waters under the earth. In this way does 
the object of religious veneration become not only a 
mystery and a caprice, an object of abject fear and super- 
stitious credulity; it also becomes an abstraction removed 
from every natural interest, object and experience. 

Such is the first completed step in the evolution of the 
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concept of God. Far from finding gods in each and every 
one of the phenomena of nature, the evolution of religion 
has led, when it stops at this point, to the utter separation 
of God from nature; so that if there be a God, scientific 
investigation will not find him but unquestioning faith 
alone. And at this stage atheism is not very far away. 
For if we hold that no object worthy of religious venera- 
tion is to be found in nature, it is as easy to conclude that 
there is no such object as to conclude that it is to be found 
outside nature. Religion then finds itself compelled by 
elaborate arguments to prove, or by threats of hell-fire to 
compel belief in, the existence of a God who is no longer 
a God of possible human experience. And because a God 
who is beyond human experience and intellect is a God 
whom even his believers can easily ignore, two results 
follow. For some this absentee God becomes an object of 
verbal and hypocritical profession only, but has no real 
place in and exercises no shaping influence upon one’s 
thought and conduct,—for all the difference belief in such 
a God makes, he might as well not be. While others, be- 
cause it is difficult to conceive and still more difficult to 
yield loyal attachment to an abstract God, feel compelled 
to set up some more concrete object of worship. Thus do 
the higher religions come to have their “emanations” from 
God—“Logos,” “Demiurge,” Divine Wisdom; their ‘“in- 
carnations” of God—Krishna, Buddha, Christ; and their 
“interventions” of God—miracles, providence, and an- 
swers to prayer. These emanations and incarnations and 
interventions are man’s attempts to restore contact with 
a God between whom and himself theological speculation 
has fixed an impassable gulf. It is just because a God 
who is to be found not in nature but outside can satisfy 
neither science—being ex hypothesi incapable of demon- 
stration, nor religion—being incapable of communion with 
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man, that religion is led to assert both intervention and 
incarnation although in so doing it violates the logic of 
supernaturalism, the logic namely of the view that noth- 
ing in nature is or reveals God. 

But it is.in the moral sphere that the notion of an 
absentee God manifests its greatest weakness. For if God 
is not in nature then is nature robbed of divine worth. 
Then of all ‘callings is the ministry alone regarded as 
“religious,” and the layman is, by implication, freed from 
the responsibility of taking his calling also as a sacred 
trust. The same purity: of life, the same devotion to the 
service of his fellows, the same endeavour after true man- 
hood are not expected of him as of the minister. So it 
has come about that in business and industry, and only 

in a lesser degree in the professions, profit is regarded as 
a legitimate goal and wealth as the measure of success. 
But this dualism works with equal injury to the ministry. 
For, the sacredness of the ministry being considered to 
lie not in any natural human service but in some super- 
natural gift, his profession becomes artificial and formal; 
it loses the spontaneity and vitality of naturalness; and 
when it meets scepticism can counter only by threat or 
apology. I have heard a preacher extol the natural virtues 
of an hypothetical parishioner—a faithful husband and 
loving father, a kindly, just and honest neighbour, all you 
would have a man to be,—and then express his regret 
that such a man should miss eternal salvation because he 
would not take the trouble to go to church on Sundays. 
Why go to church? Because the Sunday service may 
somehow help you to live your daily life more nobly? 
Because it is well at times to step aside from the dusty 
tread-mill of that daily life and ask ourselves what is the 
eternal significance of life, or indeed whether it have any? 
None of these or similar grounds did the preacher offer in 
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justification of his appeal for more regular attendance 
upon the services of the church, but this rather, that it 
was God’s command which man must unquestioningly 
obey if he would assure himself of eternal life. How far 
is this from the test of righteousness which Jesus presents 
in the parable of the sheep and the goats! And yet this 
preacher thought that it was the gospel of Jesus he was 
preaching. 

But the tragedy of the secularization of morality and 
the consequent formalizing of religion is not merely that 
it makes service to man unimportant in the eyes of God 
and service to God meaningless in the eyes of man; the 
tragedy goes deeper. It consists in this, that religion is 
often brought into conflict with morality, the supposed 
command of God into conflict with one’s obvious duty 
to man. Think you the priest and the Levite passed the 
wounded man by on the other side because they had no 
compassion on him? Their hearts may have bled with 
anguish for all the story implies to the contrary. What 
hindered them binding up the bleeding wounds was not 
lack of pity, necessarily, but the pious consideration that 
if they should soil their hands with blood they would 
render themselves ritually impure and thus unfit for the 
service of the temple whither they were bound. In the 
name of their duty to God did they neglect their duty to 
their fellow man. And still worse than this is the in- 
junction which the supposed duty to God,.often lays upon 
man not only to neglect but even to violate the dictates of 
humanity. Of what wars and persecutions, of what Jew- 
baiting and burning of witches and heretics has not this 
false notion been the cause! And all because—religion 
having been consigned to the-realm of the unnatural and 
the incomprehensible—reason and common-sense were not 
allowed to work upon it and modify it according to the 
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highest ideals of the age. Thus did religion too often 
become a store-house of superstition and credulity and a 
support of antiquated ceremonials which, whatever their 
significance to the people among whom they originated, 
have become in most cases meaningless, and often repug- 
nant to morality and common-sense. 

Against this formalism, this externalism, this un- 
naturalism in religion did the great prophets of Israel 
protest, and none more vigorously and sanely than their 
great successor, the carpenter of Nazareth. “TI will have 
mercy and not sacrifice.” “Who hath required this of 
you, to trample my courts? Wash you, make you clean, 
put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes.” 
“Let justice flow as waters and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.”” “Inasmuch as ye have fed the hungry, clothed 
the naked, visited the sick, given a home to him that was 
a stranger, ye have done it unto me.” This prophetic 
message needs to be repeated to-day, that God is not a 
God .of some other world but of this; not of the super- 
natural but of nature; not of ecclesiastical ritual but of 
common morality. But if we are to find God in our daily 
life, the evolution of religion must come full circle. The 
half truths which have been offered for belief must be 
made to yield together a fuller comprehension. The 
savage, on the one hand, saw gods in all about him; and 
was right in finding all natural phenomena instinct with 
divine significance. His error lay in seeking this signifi- 
cance in each by itself instead of in that harmonious blend 
of reality to which they all contribute; for no single 
phenomenon of nature in isolation is adequate to man’s 
needs—logical, ethical or esthetic. The developed: relig- 
ious consciousness, on the other hand, which finds God not 
in nature but only in the supernatural, is therefore right 
in rejecting as outworn superstition and degrading prac- 
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tice the worship of idols and ikons and images, of heaven- 
ly bodies and earth-born men. But it is wrong in affirm- 
ing that these are not divine; what it should have affirmed 
is that they are not, individually, gods. The corrective 
for not finding God in any single one of the phenomena 
of nature is not to look outside of nature for your God,— 
for you risk either finding no God or worshiping an 
abstraction; but to find God in the harmonious blend and 
interaction of natural phenomena. The separation be- 
tween secular and religious will then be done away. The 
distinction will remain but will be differently interpreted. 
The word ‘secular’ will come to denote any object or 
activity regarded by itself and pursued for its own sake, 
and therefore lacking that significance which belongs to 
it only as it contributes to a wider reality, only, that is, 
as it is enhanced in its own value because of its value for 
the whole. And on the other hand religion will no longer 
be a piety directed to an abstract and absentee God, or to 
a more or less accidentally selected group of beliefs, acts, 
objects, and divine men, to whom the halo of a traditional 
and mysterious sanctity adheres, but will consist in a 
sense of the divine significance of every object, act and 
thought in their mutual correlation, in a sense of the 
divinity and dignity of every man as a member of the 
comity of mankind. Once more will sun and moon and 
man and “primrose by the river’s bank” be coloured by 
that magic of the imagination which sees in them not so 
many separate objects of investigation, but so many 
centers of converging influences, objects whose contempla- 
tion leads the soul out along many paths into the endless 
wonders of the universe. Once more will birth and death, 
factory, home and farm, business, education and play, 
become sacraments, the ritual of man’s worship of the 
ideal life, the yearning after which is the working of the 
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divine spirit in man. Then will it be as meaningless a 
task to prove that God is as that Reality is. For an 
absentee God needs to be proved. But a God who is 
Reality seen steady and seen whole requires not that we 
prove that He is, but that we find out with ever growing 
insight what He is. 

It is to science and philosophy that this task of the 
intellectual search for God belongs. But life is the quest 
of the Beautiful and the Good as well as of the True; and 
for the savage these three quests were one. He had not 
yet distinguished from each other art and science and 
morality, but all cooperated in guiding and enriching his 
spiritual life. He had therefore no religion as a distinct 
department of human endeavour, for all that he thought 
and did constituted his religion and contributed to its 
growth. His myths were his science as well as his creed, 
while personal and social duties constituted his ritual. 
But his observations were inaccurate and his explanations 
crude; and his conduct was guided now by impulse and 
now by routine rather than by any intelligent purpose. 
However as time went on man grew more accurate in 
observation, more intelligent in explanation, more rational 
in conduct. But he is conservative. The old ritual and 
the old myth have been for so long associated with hig 
fondest hopes, his deepest experiences, his most violent 
emotions, that he is loath to let them go. When therefore 
the intellect offers new explanations of the phenomena of 
nature and the moral sense demands a new code of con- 
duct, he clings in the name of religion to the old, the out- 
grown, the obviously inadequate and erroneous, and calls 
it supernatural and revealed. So does his science come 
into conflict with his creeds, his morality with ritual, his 
common-sense with religion. Reality comes to be divided 
into two realms, the natural and the supernatural; men 
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into two camps, the unsaved and the saved. But when at 
length he comes to see that his fondest hopes, his most 
profound experiences are not involved in the fate of creed 
and ritual, that what is true in religion is not the letter 
but the spirit, then he comes to fear less and less the 
progress of science, to resist less and less the changes 
which it compels him to introduce into his ritual and 
beliefs. Thus are science and religion gradually return- 
ing to that harmonious cooperation which characterized 
the spiritual life of early man. To his religious beliefs 
and ritual the savage brought the best reasoning to bear 
of which he was capable—crude and naive as it was. We 
are true to the religious impulse only as we too bring to 
bear upon religion the best thought of the day. This does 
not mean that religion is to become an intellectual disci- 
pline merely, but that the same intelligence must be 
brought to bear upon the interpretation and coordination 
of religious experiences as upon physical and psychical 
phenomena. It is true indeed that the task of science is 
not yet complete and probably never will be. The solution 
of today’s problems serves but to give the scientist the in- 
sight to see and the capacity to solve still greater prob- 
lems tomorrow. As each extension of the telescope has 
<erved to bring a larger number of stars into man’s ken, 
so each new insight into physical and human nature serves 
but to open up further vistas for exploration. The as- 
yet-unknown will ever extend beyond the farthest con- 
fines of the known. And if men will limit the predicates 
‘scientific’ and ‘natural’ to the known, then will the as- 
yet-unknown be superscientific and supernatural. But 
the supernatural, in this sense of the word, will be an 
extension of the natural; the unknown will not be a break 
with the known but continuous with it. And if so, every 
new discovery of science will be not a driving of the gods 
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of superstition and credulity farther back into the sur- 
rounding darkness, but will be so much light thrown upon 
that one great Mystery of which man and his experiences 
are but an infinitesimal part, and yet a part. The quarrel 
of science and religion in the past has been due to the fact 
that religion has confused these two senses of the word 
supernatural—the supernatural as the survival of out- 
grown myth and ritual when science and common-sense 
have made these meaningless and false; and the super- 
natural as the Beyond, the As-yet-Unknown which beck- 
ons man on in an endless endeavour to learn, to love, 
and to follow. 


L. P. CHAMBERS. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN BUDDHISM AND 
THE UPANISHADS 


I 


HE greatest want under which Buddhism has been 

suffering for a long time is perhaps the restoration of 
its spiritual background. Much has been written about 
the teaching of Buddha; an increasingly large amount of 
work has been done by way of translating original texts; 
the career of Buddhism has been accurately traced in all 
its vicissitudes; and even the conditions of life, economi- 
cal, political, social and religious, which prevailed in 
Buddha’s days, have been more or less ascertained. But 
the animating spirit, the fundamental principles, and the 
guiding ideas, which made Buddha give a particular form 
to his teaching, have yet to be precisely determined. Un- 
less this is done it will not be possible to view Buddhism 
in correct perspective, much less to appreciate it prop- 
erly. 

It is in the absence of such an inquiry—owing to a 
deficiency in scholarship, if ‘one may say so—that the 
world has come to possess a false notion of Buddhism. 
The illusion was created that Buddha’s teaching was di- 
rected not only against Brahmanism but against the Upa- 
nishads also. One illusion begot many. That Buddha 
was atheistic or at least agnostic, that he denied the real- 
ity of soul, and that he characterised the supreme quest 
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of life as a condition of utter annihilation, are only prom- 
inent examples of these. The result is that, at the pres- 
ent day, Buddhism is understood to be an odd mixture of 
high moral teachings and thorough-going denial of the 
very basis of moral life. How these illusions arose is 
not in question here. Unfortunately Buddhists them- 
selves are blamable in large measure for this state of 
affairs. And our gratitude to Dr. Rhys Davids for all 
the good things that he has done in the cause of Budd- 
hism, should not forbid us to point out, with regret, that 
he, more than any one else, is responsible for the spread 
of these illusions in English-speaking lands. If Buddha 
were to visit the earth today, and talk with his followers 
on the various aspects of their beliefs or read the books 
written by eminent orientalists, he would be shocked to 
learn that views are attributed to him which he never 
held, and consequently he would have no hesitation in dis- 
owning and repudiating them altogether. 

That Buddha was anti-Brahmanical in spirit admits 
of no doubt. In no measured terms he condemned the sac- 
rifices, the meaningless rites, the extravagant ceremon- 
ials, the hocus pocus of magic, and the vulgar supersti- 
tions associated with the religion of the vedas. But so 
also did the Upanishads! As a matter of historical fact 
Buddha fully entered into the spirit of the Upanishads 
in his attitude towards the popular religion.’ 

Whether this sympathy between the two was confined 
to the negative attitude of condemning a third, or 
whether it was wider in scope, is a problem which does 
not seem to have been raised seriously in the history of 
Buddhistic thought. The doctors of earlier days, As- 
vaghosha, Nagarjuna, and Asanga who were more in 
touch with the sources than we can ever aspire to be, 


1Cf. Brihadaranyaka: 3.5.1; 4.1; 2.6.2; and particularly 1.4.10; and 
Chandogya: 1.12; 4.1.3; 5.3-10; 6.1; 6.1. 
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understood and interpreted Buddhism in terms of the 
ideas developed in the Upanishads. But time and human 
perversity did their worst. The old doctors were for- 
gotten, and a false view of Buddhism was allowed to 
creep in. In modern times it was only recently that at- 
tention was called to this question. Mr. Edmund Holmes 
pointed out, “that Buddhism had been deeply influenced 
by the ideas of the ancient seers can scarcely be 
doubted.’* More recently still, Prof. Radhakrishnan 
adopted this view: “Buddha did not look upon himself as 
an innovator, but only as the restorer of the ancient way, 
i. e., the way of the Upanishads.”* The Professor would 
appear to hold that, “while the only metaphysics that can 
justify Buddha’s ethical discipline is the metaphysics un- 
derlying the Upanishads,”*. Buddha carried out the 
teaching of the latter only partially; for “the central de- 
fect of Buddha’s teaching is that in his ethical earnest- 
ness he took up and magnified one half of the truth and 
made it look as if it were the whole.”’ Mr. Holmes’ view 
is wider; to him Buddhism is as complete an expression 
of the Upanishads as the limitations of practical life 
would allow.® Thus it is held that the relation between 
Buddhism and the Upanishads is that of one-sided depen- 
dence, viz., of the former on the latter. 

But when all the facts are envisaged the relation 
would seem to be one of mutual dependence. Chrono- 
logically, the Upanishads were anterior to Buddhism. 
This should not mean that the former in no wise depend 
upon the latter. When considered from the point of view 
of development, the two seem to be organically connected. 


The theoretical basis of Buddha’s scheme of life is the 


td over of Buddha, p. viii. %and4 Indian Philosophy, p. 470. 
6 The ‘Creed of Buddha, Ch. V. 
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q teaching contained in the Upanishads; and separated nar 
: from the latter the former would appear like a jack in stat 
the box in the history of thought, in flagrant violation of ledg 
the law of continuity. Conversely, for the practical appli- eacl 
cation of the Upanishads we have to turn to Buddha’s as 
teaching. To add to this, Buddhism contains a reasoned pre: 
explanation of the negative value of empirical existence, the 
an explanation which is essential to complete the teach- 
ing of the Upanishads themselves, but which, if at all oth 
present in them, is present only in the form of scattered the 
hints. If life is one, if its theoretical side, however dis- fac 
tinguished, is not separate from the practical—if, that is whi 
to say, the two are complementary to each other, then gua 
the Upanishads and Buddhism are incomplete if taken luct 
separately, but form one concrete whole if taken together. stil 
This view is not as innocent as it might at first sight stil 
appear. It has serious implications, and it is well that mo: 
they should be brought out explicitly. Scholars are in dist 
the habit of contrasting the metaphysics of the Upan- wo: 
ishads with the ethics of Buddhism. This is, to say the life 
least, an absurd convention. Certainly the Upanishads str 
contain a metaphysics; but as certainly they have also an adj 
ethics. The disciplines which the older as well as the in 
later Upanishads advocate are, if anything, moral. The thi 
supreme end of life in the view of the Upanishads is not of 
merely noetic in character; it is, to be sure, a spiritual gre 
4 condition; and to attain it the will is also pressed and 
| transmuted into service. Now look at Buddhism. It is 


admittedly ethical; but—pace scholars—it is also meta- 


physical in that it has a definite and coherent view of real- be 
ity and of phenomenon. The morality which it teaches is Sti 
only a preparatory discipline in the sense in which it is it i 
understood in the Upanishads. And the goal presented en 


by Buddha is not the realisation of the moral ideal in a 
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narrow sense, but the attainment of a perfect spiritual 
state—the same as in the Upanishads—for which know- 
ledge is also used, transcended, and sublimated. Thus 
each is metaphysical and ethical at the same time; and, 
as we shall show, they share the same presuppositions, 
present the same goal, adopt the same methods, and use 
the same ideas for scaffolding purposes. 

How then shall we distinguish the one from the 
other? The Upanishads have three distinct marks. First, 
they move on the plane of theory, loftily indifferent to the 
facts of life; secondly, they contain profound thoughts 
which are conveyed in highly technical and learned lan- 
guage; thirdly, though in Buddha’s days they were just re- 
luctantly emerging from the seclusion of hermitages, they 
still retained their original esoteric character, and were 
still protected, as it were, from the vulgar gaze of com- 
mon men. Buddha took hold of their teaching, gave it a 
distinctly practical turn, brought it into touch with the 
work-a-day world, translated it into the language of daily 
life, and thus made it available even for the man in the 
street. In this attempt it was necessary to make some 
adjustments and even certain modifications—not, indeed, 
in fundamental principles, but in matters of details. In 
this way what was taught in the Upanishads as a theory 
of life was converted by Buddha into a regular pro- 
gramme. 


II 


One presupposition which is generally considered to 
be common to both is the doctrine of transmigration. 
Strictly speaking, this is not a presupposition at all, for 
it is not organic to the teachings themselves. It was tak- 
en as the starting-point merely because it served the pur- 
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pose of summing up the popular beliefs of the day and of 
stating the problem in clear terms. 

The doctrine as understood in the days of the Upan- 
ishads was derived from two primary beliefs, viz., 
the reality of self and the theory of Karma. The aver- 
-age Hindu, like the average man anywhere, took it for 

granted that, behind all the manifestations of individual 
life, there is an entity, a mysterious being, called the self, 
and that it is the substrate of all the qualities and the 
source of all the deeds. Side by side with this, another 
interesting belief was developed. It is a matter of daily 
experience that nothing happens without bringing about 
something else, and that anything happens because of 
something else which happened before. This rule, if it 
be so, was applied to the moral life; and hence resulted the 
theory of Karma, i. e., the law of causation in the moral 
sphere. As you sow, so shall you reap; and what you 
reap is what you sowed. This looks simple enough. 

But there is a difficulty. There are facts which can- 
not be easily fitted into the theory. Variations in con- 
genital tendencies and abilities, inexplicable privations 
like the one which puzzled Nicodemus, the undeserved 
happiness of the vicious in contrast with the misery of 
the virtuous: these are baffling mysteries of life. If any- 
thing could account for them, it must lie somewhere be- 
yond the realm of experience. In the manner of the 
philosopher Kant, who posited immortality on grounds of 
ethical necessity, the Hindu of ancient days deduced not 
only future existence but also pre-existence on the same 
grounds. The theory of Karma was elaborated in such 
a manner as to include complicated processes of trans- 
cendental psychology. The distinctions of birth and 
death were swept aside at one bold stroke and reduced to 
stages in one continuous process of the life of the soul. 
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It would appear that every deed leaves on the self a per- 
manent effect which is bound to manifest itself in due 
time, and that, at the expiration of visible life, the self 
takes its accumulated burden with it, like a snail carrying 
its house on its back, to be born again on the earth in 
order to reap the fruits of its own deeds. ‘Transmigra- 
tion is a self-propelled circular activity: birth, deeds, 
death; birth, deeds, death, and so on. The soul is caught 
in it, and it gets nowhere. 

This was the form in which the doctrine was held 
even in Buddha’s days. But Buddha eliminated the idea 
of self, and described transmigrations in terms of char- 
acter: there are deeds and no doer. In this he made no 
departure from the teaching of the Upanishads; for even 
in the latter human individuality was condemned as an 
illusion. In the statement of popular beliefs it was allowed 
to stand where it was, only in the confidence that all em- 
pirical forms, including self, could be transcended to- 
gether in one act by the inculcation of correct knowledge. 
Moreover, the circumstances under which the Upanishads 
were taught permitted the teacher to explain, and the dis- 
ciple to understand, the precise sense in which the term 
soul was used in various contexts. Buddha had a diff- 
culty in this respect. He had to deal with the men of 
the world; and they had no sort of philosophic discipline. 
To introduce, in talking with them, a term of protean 
meanings would be only adding to the confusion. He per- 
ceived also that there was an advantage in his way of 
presenting the matter. The average man would under- 
stand much more clearly what it is to reform his char- 
acter than what it is to transcend empirical individual- 
ity. The problem was thus made simpler and reduced to 
manageable dimensions. 
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III 


The second presupposition is the belief in the expul- 
sive power of knowledge. The ancient sages as well as 
Buddha took for granted that wordly life, with its im- 
plied egoism, selfishness and misery, is rooted in Avidya, 
and that Vidya is capable of bringing about a spiritual 
transformation. By Avidya the Upanishads meant, not 
indeed intellectual privation, but positive knowledge of 
empirical forms. Correspondingly Vidya was defined as 
intellectual intuition, as direct perception of reality. The 
intellectual gives a twisted view of things so that the 
more intellectual we become the farther away we are 
from reality. Hence scientific knowledge is worse than 
even ignorance.’ Real knowledge is acquired neither 
through instruction, nor through erudition,* but only 
through an act of sympathetic insight. 

Buddha did not think it necessary to give a systematic 
exposition of the nature of knowledge. He did not look 
upon himself as a philosopher who should propound doc- 
trines, educe conclusions, and offer proofs, but as a re- 
former whose mission lay in the application of the old 
teaching to the facts of daily life. Nevertheless, he ex- 
horted his disciples to free themselves from ignorance and 
to cultivate knowledge. “Buddhists are introduced into the 
realm of truth by faith, they possess truth only by sight. 
They walk by sight and not by faith.”® On occasions 
when he lapsed, into philosophical mood, Buddha made 
himself very explicit. It was in such a mood that he 
once told the Bikkus that, while ignorance of the four 
noble truths and of the three characteristics of the Un- 


7 Cf. Brihadaranyaka: 4.4.11. 
8 Cf. Katha: 2.3.3. 
® Poussin, The Way of Nirvana, p. 156. 
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manifest would confine them to the path of transmigra- 
tion, knowledge of these would effect a sure release.” 

It was not rational knowledge. “In mere rationality 
there is no room for truth, though it be the instrument that 
masters the things of the world.” Thus Paul Carus” 
summed up the negative aspect of Buddhist knowledge. 
All notions are illusions; for they are intellectual pro- 
ducts; and in accordance with the derivation of forms, 
taught by Buddha, intellect is ultimately rooted in Avidya. 
Buddha himself did not use the word intuition, but as- 
sumed it whenever he asked men to seek knowledge. He 
was very fond of saying that mind enthroned in right- 
eousness gives truth. It would seem then that the kind 
of knowledge which he had in mind is the cognitive fac- 
tor in righteousness; and it is intuition, direct insight 
into reality. 

In the Upanishads the actual imparting of the higher 
knowledge was deferred to the very end of a long period 
of discipleship; while in the case of Buddha’s teaching it 
was not so. The ancient sages were in a privileged posi- 
tion. Pupils sought them, resided with them, and it was 
only after being gradually prepared that they were taught 
the secret lore. Buddha had neither a hermitage nor a 
school. None sought him at first; instead, he went out, 
like Jesus, in search of lost sheep. It was not possible 
for him to put men through a course of discipline before 
imparting knowledge. Even if it were possible, laymen 
could not have patience enough to undergo a preliminary 
training in order to gain something of which they could 
have no idea. Naturally they would ask what it was all 
about. So Buddha told them what is was about, and then 
suggested how they should cultivate it, establish them- 


10 Cf. Sacred Books of the East, Vol. X, Pt. II, p. 148. 
11 The Gospel of Buddha, p. 230. 
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selves in it, and make it their own. This explains the 
fact that in the Upanishads knowledge is the ruling 
theme, while in Buddhism it looks like a means. 

In this context we have to raise a very interesting 
problem. The Upanishads taught that all notions are 
illusions, and that knowledge is concerned with reality as 
such. Buddha accepted these propositions, but instead of 
adopting them as they were, he gave them a particular 
character. Throughout his teaching egoism is described 
as illusion, and it is insistently contrasted with reality. 
We may be allowed to remark parenthetically that the 
original word for reality has been mistranslated by many 
as truth. The opposite of illusion is not that but reality. 
Be it as it may. Why did Buddha mark out the self for 
special treatment as if it were the only illusion? In ask- 
ing this question we are perhaps asking for the very se- 
cret of Buddha’s teaching. General propositions were 
propounded in the Upanishads in an admirable way. But 
Buddha wanted to work them out in life. The only way 
in which he could go about this was to concentrate atten- 
tion on the self. Among illusions, egoism occupies a pe- 
culiar position. In the first place, it is a term in every 
illusion, the subject, as it were, of all of them. Destroy 
it, and they lose all significance. In the second place, the 
self is the breeding place of every kind of illusion, and 
there is a great advantage in applying a caustic remedy to 
the very source of infection. In this manner Buddha ad- 
justed the knowledge which he learnt from the Upani- 
shads to the needs of a programme of life. 


IV 


It was in the presentation of the supreme end of life 
as Nirvana that Buddha was most conscious of his heri- 
tage. Nirvana is a spiritual entrance into Reality which 
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comprehends all and which is comprehended by none. The 
difficulty in grasping its import was foreseen by Buddha 
himself. While he was resting under the Shepherd’s 
Nyagrédha tree on the bank of the Nairanjana, as de- 


picted in the Arcadian scene in the| story of the third 


temptation, he was taking stock of the situation and 
working out his plans for the future. Then the fear 
crept into him that his mission might end in failure; for 
the worldling might not grasp the meaning of Nirvana, 
but might, on the other hand, mistake the joy of selfless- 
ness for abject surrender, and eternal life for annihila- 
tion.” This fear has been fully justified by history. 


_ Nothing which Buddha taught has been so fruitful of 


controversies as the idea of Nirvana. Diverse interpre- 
tations have been put upon it; and Prof. Poussin’® has 
done a service in classifying them under three heads, viz., 
annihilation, immorality, and “unqualified deliverance.” 
The last is his own view, and the other two belong to 
Rhys Davids, Childers, Pischel, and the rest, whom he 
has criticized. 

It is neither possible nor necessary in this paper to 
give an exposition of these views or even to appraise their 
values. It may, however, be pointed out that their auth- 
ors have allowed themselves to be carried away by cer- 
tain undetected assumptions. They seem to have assumed 
that a reference to conditions after physical death is 
essential for the full explanation of Nirvana, and there- 
fore they have shifted the venue of enquiry from this life 
to the other. They seem to have assumed further that 
there should be continuity of empirical self even after 
Nirvana has been attained; and this has made them anx- 


ious to find out the how and-the where of this post-Nir- 
12 Cf. Mahavagga: 1.5. 13Cf, The Way of Nirvana, p. 115. 
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| vanic individuality. If it is not there, Nirvana is annihi- perpet 
i lation; if it is there, it is immortality; if it is there, and long : 
if nothing positive can be predicated of it, it is “unquali- again 
fied deliverance.” Neither assumption has any founda- ularly 
tion in the teaching of Buddha. In the first place, Nir- value: 
vana is a spiritual state; to the life of the spirit as such that t 
the presence or the absence of a body is not a vital mat- Ir 
ter. It is not a far-off goal lying beyond the gates of life. 
death but a level of life which is attained here and now. made 
Did not Buddha himself declare explicitly, in his sermon ing V 
at Benares,* that he had attained Nirvana even as he it. C 
was? In the second place, it is enough to observe that that | 
any casual student of Buddhism can see for himself that the e 
the reality of self, either here or hereafter, is repudiated, ues V 
in spirit and in letter, in every page of the scriptures. servi 
In one sense, Nirvana is extinction; but what is ex- love, 
tinguished is not the fundamental reality of life. ‘“When- ever. 
: ever Buddha denies existence to the Ego, what he is bring 
really doing is to deny reality to the individual Ego, to and > 
the ordinary surface self.””° This is not a surmise. When omni 
General Simha asked in the most straightforward manner life | 
if it was true that he was preaching the annihilation of and 
the soul and the extinction of life’s very essence, the mas- on t 
ter gave the plainest answer” that he was preaching the evolt 
annihilation of egoism and all the evils which issue there- illus 
from, but not the annihilation of love, truth and chari- mov 
ty. Again in the course of a sermon he told the Jatilas cend 
that a disciple of his should free himself from selfish- a st 
ness and thus attain Nirvana.” nor 
Self is the attempt to split reality into incompatible oust 
forms. The values it creates in order to consolidate and tion 
14 Cf. Buddhacharita, verses 1217-79. moc 
15 Holmes, The Creed of Buddha, p. 164. 1 


16 Cf, Mahavagga: 6.81. 


17 Cf. Buddhacharita, verses 1300-34. ; 
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perpetuate itself, are imparticipable and competitive. So 
long as they are allowed to remain life is a war of each 
against all. Destruction then is of negative values, partic- 
ularly of selfishness which is the home of all negative 
values. In other words, the old Adam has to die in order 
that the new may live. 

In another and real sense Nirvana is preservation of 
life. In his discussion with Simha, to which refrence was 
made earlier, Buddha gave the assurance that his teach- 
ing was intended to preserve the soul and not to destroy 
it. On another occasion he told the Brahman Kutadanta 
that his mission was to teach life and not death.** Self is 
the epidermis of life; scratch it, and you find eternal val- 
ues within the derm. The pursuit of truth, disinterested 
service, benevolent affections, the holiness of disposition, 
love, charity, wisdom, righteousness: these abide for- 
ever. In addition to the conservation of values, Nirvana 
brings with it Abhinna and Idhi—supernatural wisdom 
and power.” The former would appear to be a kind of 
omniscience, and the latter a kind of omnipotence. When 
life takes these forms it attains a measure of divinity, 
and reaches the last degree of spirituality. It then moves 
on the plane of the eternal. According to the law of 
evolution taught by Buddha, change and formation are 
illusory notions created by Avidya.”” When these are re- 
moved, life soars to the highest altitude possible, trans- 
cending all limits and distinctions. “There is, O Monks, 
a state where there is neither earth nor water, nor heat, 
nor air; neither infinity of space, nor infinity of consci- 
ousness, nor nothingness, nor perception, nor non-percep- 
tion; neither this world nor that world; neither sun nor 
moon. It is the Uncreate. That, O Monks, I term neither 


18 Cf. Carus, The Gospel of Buddha, p. 133. 
19 Cf. Rhys Davids’ Buddhism, pp. 173-176. 
20 See Section IX below. 
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coming nor going, nor standing; neither death, nor birth. 
It is without stability, without change, it is the eternal 
which never originates and never passes away. There is 
the end of sorrow.” This was Buddha’s way of express- 
ing that Nirvanic life is atonement with ultimate reality, 
whatever be its name—over-soul, Absolute, Brahma, 
God. It is the sublimation of human life into the divine. 
It is metalogical; there is neither feeling nor emotion in 
it. Though, as is often done, it may be asymptotically 
described in terms of the highest spiritual values known 
to us, it still remains incomprehensible, baffling the cate- 
gories of ordinary knowledge. 


V 


Buddha’s discourses on Nirvana remind us naturally 
of the goal presented by the Upanishads. The culmina- 
tion of all spiritual discipline, in the view of the latter, 
is Brahma-Vidya. This knowledge is summed up in the 
cryptic formula, “Everything is Brahman.” Of course 
it does not fit into our habitual scheme of things. Life as 
we live it is superficial: it is enveloped by Maya, illusion. 
Hence the world appears to us to consist of a plurality 
of separate persons and things; it appears too as the 
arena on which one thing is pitched against another, and 
the human self against all the rest. In this way life is 
riddled with false conceptions, and we are being daily 
cheated out of reality. But knowledge has a saving grace. 
When it pervades the mind, the veil of Maya is lifted, 
appearances vanish, and we stand face to face with real- 
ity itself. This is Emancipation. 

Like Nirvana, Emancipation is in a sense extinction. 
All evils, whether they be physical or moral, have their 
roots ultimately in the false conception of individualities. 
The world of individuals is a world of conflict. Even the 
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so-called amity, peace and goodwill, are only forms of 
truce; because the disposition which makes for war is 
still there. Individuality tends to separate; to individual- 
ise is to exclude; and the greater the attempt to exclude 
things from one another, the more likely they are to come 
into conflict. This looks paradoxical; it is none the less 
true. From the human point of view, to be an individual is 
to move between two poles, self on the one side and all ob- 
jects on the other. These objects constitute a system of 
means to satisfy certain personal interests; they are to be 
desired or avoided, loved or hated; and in this way their 
values are determined by their capacity to purvey to human 
needs. No wonder that they lead to feverish excitements 
and maddening activities. But when knowledge is ac- 
quired life is given a new orientation, desire and pain 
vanish, activities cease, and egoism is extinguished. 
The dead ego is only the stepping-stone on which we 
ascend to higher life. With the shifting of the old stand- 
point, the conception of the world undergoes a radical 
alteration. The well defined physiognomy of things 
changes, their clear-cut forms coalesce, nay, their very 
concreteness melts away. The emancipated man sees all 
things quivering with one life, the same as his; he mir- 
rors everything in himself, and is in turn reflected in it; 
he recognises his essential unity with the universe and 
feels one with it.2* To him the distinctions of mine and 
thine, friend and foe, higher and lower, animate and inani- 
mate, have absolutely no meaning. He maintains what, 
in the absence of a better expression, may be called spirit- 
ual impartiality. He loves not only his neighbour, but 
also the neighbour’s dog and the plants which grow in 
his garden. He is patient and self-restrained; and there 
is about him an atmosphere of repose, calmness and 
21 Cf. Isa, 6 and 7. 
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peace.” His being the way of sight and not of logic, his 
certitude is not assailed by any kind of doubt.” He has 
broken the rough shell of Maya and is serenely contem- 
plating the pearl of Reality. 

The condition of atonement is indeed ineffable. It 
may be called neither existence nor non-existence, neither 
stability nor change,” neither consciousness nor unconsci- 
ousness.” “There no sun shines, no moon, nor glimmering 
star; nor yonder lightning; the fire of earth is 
quenched.’”* It is not to be comprehended, either by the 
senses or by thought; and weak human language is ut- 
terly inadequate to describe it. It is beyond all empirical 
distinctions; and for this reason it is capable of definite 
formulation. 

A Buddhist reading the Upanishads will be surprised 
at the similarity between their teaching and that of his 
master. When he comes to the topic of Emancipation, 
the surprise will grow into astonishment, for Nirvana 
and Emancipation are not merely similar but almost identi- 
cal. Both are spiritual existences to be realised here on 
earth; both involve the annihilation of the ego and the 
transcending of ordinary life; in both, permanent spirit- 
ual values are conserved, and both are states of atone- 
ment with the Supreme Reality. Naturally the sugges- 
tion would occur to him that the ancestral home of his 
own spiritual life is in the Upanishads. If a counter- 
suggestion were also to occur, that it might after all be 
a case of the coincidence of genius, he will recall how 
the utterances of Buddha on the Uncreate tally, word for 
word, with those of the Upanishads on Brahman. He will 


22 Cf. Brihadaranyaka: 4.4.23. 

23 Chandhogya: 3.14.4. 

24 Cf. Brihadaranyaka: 2.3.1. 25 Cf. Taittiriya: 2.7. 
26 Mundaka: 2.2.10 (Rendered by Deussen). 
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recall also how Buddha met two young scholars,” Vas- 
etta and Bhawaja, in a mango grove near Kosala; how 
he pointed out to them that the Brahman priests of those 
days were not practising what was necessary to gain 
Brahma-Vidya; and how he assured them that he could 
put them on the straightest path to the kingdom of 
Brahman; because he was already residing there and was, 
as it were, a native of it. These two considerations 
would clench the argument; and our inquirer would be led 
to the inevitable conclusion that the voice which spoke of 
Nirvana was the voice of Buddha, but that the thought 
was that of the Upanishads. 

But in translating Emancipation into Nirvana Buddha 
gave it a practical turn by emphasising the normal and the 
psychical aspects of it. The Upanishads, it is well known, 
were addressed to men who had retired from the world, 
and who for this reason were not distracted by the needs 
for action. Relatively speaking, what they suffered from, 
or thought they suffered from, was a false conception of 
things, rather than a wrong direction of the will. To 
them salvation meant the discovery of truth; so they 
longed for knowledge. This the teachers recognised; 
hence they laid stress on the perfection of intelligence, 
and described Emancipation as a kind of higher knowl- 
edge. Buddha’s atmosphere was altogether different. 
He-had to teach men of the world, men who were more 
concerned with action than with thought. The will being 
dominant in practical life, Emancipation, in their case, 
was tantamount to moral regeneration; so the teacher 
caught hold of their will, gave it the right direction, and 
explained Nirvana as a kind of moral perfection. 

The other aspect which was emphasised by Budhha 
was selflessness. The men who had gone into forest- 

27 Cf. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Suttas, pp. 157-203. 
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retreats were mellow with age and experience; and those 
who were not, were put through a course of special dis- 
cipline, so that none of them was obsessed with egoism 
to any dangerous extent. In that situation it was possi- 
ble for the teachers to adopt a standpoint which was 
universal, at any rate, not merely human. Therefore 
Emancipation became the relinquishment of the individ- 
ualising tendency in general and not the overcoming of 
egoism in particular. Whether the ancient sages were 
conscious of the inadequacy of the geocentric point of 
view in the realm of knowledge, is more than we can say, 
but they taught as if they were so conscious. How could 
Buddha do likewise? His men had all the defects of 
worldliness, to them life was not geocentric, not even 
anthropocentric, but essentially egocentric. With pene- 
trating insight Buddha realised that, if he could get them 
to discard selfishness, other good things would follow 
as a matter of course. This accounts for the fact that 
he specially argued against the notion of egoism, as if 
it were the gravamen of the charge. Naturally Nirvana 
appeared as a state of extinction. 

Thus both lead the same goal in view. But the Upan- 
ishads gave it the appearance of a theory, stated it is a 
proposition describing the nature of reality, and advo- 
cated it as a truth which ought to be grasped. Buddha, on 
the other hand, attempted to work it out in life and pre- 
sented it as a task, as a condition which ought to be 
reached by ordinary men. He did it in the only way pos- 
sible, viz., by addressing the will rather than the intel- 
ligence. 

VI 

Brahma-Vidya was the prerogative of a spiritual aris- 

trocracy. As a rule it was not imparted either to a 


woman or to an outcaste; and even in the case of the elig- 
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ibles it was laid down as a precondition that they should 
have fulfilled all social obligations and have then with- 
drawn from participation in worldly affairs.” Life in the 
days of the Upanishads was one long spiritual discipline; 
it was divided into successive periods of studentships, of 
a householder, and of retirement, and each was regulated 
by strict rules of conduct. It is very likely that those 
who had lived life in that way looked forward, like Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, to a glorious old age in the belief that “the best 
is yet to be, the last of life for which the first was made.” 
It is likely also that they got a vision of something rf 
permanent value, of an eternal verity, dim, vague, nebu- 
lous, yet definite enough to attract. Its power must have 
been so compelling that they determined to pursue it at 
any cost, even by sacrificing everything which they hith- 
erto cherished most dear. Impelled by this motive they 
actually renounced the world, went into forest retreat, 
and there commenced a new spiritual life in a purer at- 
mosphere and on a higher plane. 

The sages taught them how to translate the faint 
vision into vivid reality. The restraint of the senses, the 
subdual of passions, contentment, endurance, concentra- 
tion: these were the prescribed means.” Some or all 
of these were emphasised according to the special needs 
of the disciples. Thus one might need, more than any- 
thing else, the subdual of his passions ;* another, freedom 
also from distractions;* and a third, subdual, freedom, 
and peace.** Sometimes they were described in general 
terms, as the suspension of the activities of the mind,* 
or as purification of nature by the purification of the in- 


28 Cf. Brihadaranyaka: 4.4.22; and Mundaka: 1.2.11. 
29 Cf. Brihadaranyaka: 4.4.23. 

30 Cf. Svetasvatara: 6.22. 

81 Cf. Mundaka: 1.2.13. 

82 Cf, Katha: 1.2.24. 

83 Cf, ibid.: 4.6.10. 
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tellect,** or even as mental serenity.” In addition, faith in 
the end was everywhere presupposed, so much so that it 
was taken as a separate means in a later Vedantic work.™ 
The Maitrayana Upanishad summed up all this in one 
clear statement; ‘Control of breath, restraint of the 
senses, attention, discrimination, meditation, and absorp- 
tion: these are the methods of realisation.”*” 

This Upanishad has a peculiar historical value. It came 
into existence at a time when the atmosphere was charged 
with ideas prophetic of Buddhism. To us, therefore, it 
serves as the connecting link between Buddhism on the 
one hand, and the earlier Upanishads on the other; and to 
Buddha himself it must have been a source of inspiration 
more direct than the older ones. It has so much in com- 
mon with Buddha’s teaching that Cowell opined that it 
might indeed be post-Buddhistic in point of date. Even 
so it is an argument in favour of the view that Buddhism 
and the Upanishads are interdependent. But as a matter 
of fact it was anterior to Buddha, as has been convinc- 
ingly proved by Max Muller.** 

The Maitrayana was also the main basis of Patanjali’s 
Yoga-Sutras. Patanjali lived after Buddha; and some of 
his fundamental conceptions are patently Buddhistic. And 
yet, astonishingly enough, he claimed the authority of the 
Upanishads for his teaching. In his view there was noth- 
ing extraordinary in incorporating the teaching of Buddha 
in a work which was explicitly intended to give a practical 
turn to the ideas taught in the Upanishads. This lends 
a powerful support to the views adopted in this paper. Be 
it remembered that Yoga is one of the orthodox systems, 


34 Cf. Chandogya: 7.26.2. 

85 Cf. Maitrayana: 6.29. 

86 Cf, Vedantasara. 

87 Maitrayana: 6.18. 

38In Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XV, pp. xlvii-li. 
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which has had a widely formative influence on Hindu life 
and thought. 

To return to the methods. To be able to understand 
and to appreciate them, it is necessary to have some notion 
of the metaphysical psychology from which they were but 
practical deductions. It would appear that man consists 
of a purusha and a prakriti, i. e., soul bottled up in world- 
stuff. While the former is static, change is inherent in 
the latter. Originally the purusha was independent of 
prakritt. But something happened—we need not inquire 
what; and the mischief started. Prakriti began to evolve, 
first into a sort of sub-consciousness; next, into conscious- 
ness in its dual aspect of subject and object; then, in di- 
vergent channels, into the sensorium commune called mind, 
into the five organs of action, into the five sense organs, 
into the various kinds of protomatter; and, finally, in a 
linear direction from protomatter, into the gross matter of 
which the body is composed. It is prakrit: which really 
sees, thinks, and feels; grows or decays; laughs at a joke 
or weep tears. These are reflected in the soul, and the 
poor thing deludes itself into the idea that all this really 
belongs to it. In a weak moment the Prince drinks him- 
self away into intoxication and forgetfulness; and under 
the delusion that he is really poor, he goes about the street 
begging from door to door. The soul has fallen from a 
high estate and allowed itself to be caught in the wiles of 
prakriti, 

But the seers prescribed a heroic remedy. Pra- 
kriti could be turned back the way it came, and the soul 
could be restored to its original glory. To control breath, 
senses, and mind is to involute them into their undifferen- 
tiated condition in consciousness. The result is that the 
external world disappears altogether. Nevertheless, will 
it not come back in the shape of images? But then we 
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forget that mind is a sensorium commune, and that the 
control of it is the control also of the sensory areas of the 
brain. In the language of autosuggestion, it is the state 
of the full outcropping of the subconscious. Conscious- 
ness grows by what it feeds on; and when all its objects 
have been removed it shrinks almost into nothingness. In 
this state some ideas may come and go and thus disport 
themselves in imagination. If at this juncture the sub- 
conscious is directed towards Brahman, it would attend 
to it exclusively as though wanting to monopolize it. This 
is what the Upanishads mean by discrimination. But 
Brahman has no form and cannot be presented as an idea 
or image. The difficulty is overcome by substituting a 
symbol. The word Aum has no meaning in particular; 
for this reason it is eminently fitted to represent Brahman. 
The symbol has thus a dual function; it serves to focus 
attention and it is also the gateway through which Brah- 
man is reached. It is important to remember that medi- 
tation is not on the symbol itself but on its significance. 
As meditation progresses, the symbol vanishes in the back- 
ground, and what is left is a deep, dead silence,—the soul 
in communion with Brahman, or, what means the same 
thing, in communion with itself. Life in this condition is 
disembodied spirit, and it is described as pure freedom 
and unconditioned bliss. Prakriti has been rolled back, 
distinctions and limits have been transcended, the old de- 
lusion has gone; and the Prince has come to his own. After 
emerging from this experience the individual finds a new 
significance in the facts of daily life. It is in this manner 
that self-control and self-direction are used to attain one- 
ness with the universe. “There is not leather enough to 
cover the surface of the earth to make it smooth. But 
put on a shoe and the whole earth will be smooth.’ 


89 Path to Nirvana, p. 152 (Barnett, quoted by Poussin). 
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VII 


Buddha was a spiritual democrat. He did not contem- 
plate the exclusion of any from discipleship. Nirvana 
should be the privilege of all, the caste Jew as well as the 
outcaste Gentile, man as well as woman. He was not par- 
ticular about the renunciation of the world on the part of 
the seekers, though he retained it as an essential condition 
for admission into the higher fellowship of the Sanga. 
Nor did he insist that they should have fulfilled the round 
of duties prescribed by the Brahmanical canons, for to 
insist on this would amount to telling them that they could 
not enter into the path till they were fifty or sixty years 
of age; moreover, there was no sense in requiring them 
to be good already, when his plan was to transform their 
lives. Good conduct would come as a stage in realisation 
rather than as a condition for admission. The doors were, 
therefore, thrown wide open; no questions were asked; 
and whosoever came was admitted. 

However, it was in the treatment of the methods that 
Buddha’s teaching came out most distinctly as a pro- 
gramme of life. The methods, as they stood in the Upani- 
shads, were deficient on the practical side: they presup- 
posed a high degree of spirituality in the disciples, and 
also a peculiarly secluded atmosphere; worse still, they 
were abstract and sketchy, and could be used only in the 
immediate presence of a teacher; and the worst was that 
they were intended to be taken together, and applied in a 
single sitting, to bring about the highest spiritual condi- 
tion, as it were, in one sweep. How could Buddha accept 
them as they were? His disciples were a heterogeneous 
lot,—carpenters, weavers, husbandmen, and so on. Most 
of them had to begin spiritual life at the bottom. They 
did not have the quietness of a secluded life, or the imme- 
diate guidance of a teacher. They would make a mess of 
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the whole affair, unless they were told in concrete terms 
what exactly they had to achieve. Further, their lungs 
were not powerful enough to breathe the rarified atmos- 
phere of dizzy heights before being accustomed to lower 
altitudes. In other words, they needed a programme of 
life, spread out in time and divided into manageable 
stages, so that they could live it out step by step, each 
step leading to the next higher, gradually, naturally, and 
with ease. In the light of these considerations Buddha 
applied the old methods in an original way, without in the 
least impairing their integrity. 

Buddhaghosha’s Visudhimagga, a compendium of or- 
thodox beliefs, gives an exposition of this programme un- 
der two heads, sila and samadhi. The former is a pre- 
liminary discipline, and it occupies one stage; while the 
latter forms the main part of the programme, and it is 
worked out in four stages. In the Upanishads empirical 
reality is conceived progressively as physical, as organic, 
as mental, and as conscious; accordingly spiritual life 
consists in a successive criticism and refinement of these 
conceptions. On the other hand, Buddha recognised that 
corresponding to these conceptions there are different 
kinds of lives; in his view, therefore, the path which leads 
to Nirvana is the path of reformation. At every stage of 
it one kind of life is attended to, and by means of a par- 
ticular method, it is overcome and, the next higher life 
brought into being. This is the programme. In the first 
stage, self-control keeps the individual on the plane of or- 
dinary morality; in the second, faith weans him out of the 
desire for material goods; in the third, he practises breath- 
control, and ceases to have any relish for mere living as 
such; in the fourth, he subdues the passions and lives a 
life of love; and in the last, concentration raises him even 
above consciousness, and he realises his oneness with the 
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universe. It is in this manner that the standpoints of ma- 
terialism, of realism, of idealism, and of the intellect itself 
are successively transcended, and an ascending scale of 
life built up. 

Sila is conduct. It includes overt action as well as the 
disposition from which action issues. In order that it may 
continue to be good it should be something more than mere 
intention. Whether hell is paved with good intentions is 
more than one can say; but there is no doubt that the path 
of many a failure is strewn with them. Like any other 
idea, intention is dynamic, and if it does not come out in 
action, it is because of certain impedimental tendencies. 
The failure of intention, and it may be added, much of 
the evil in conduct, arises from impulsiveness. More than 
half the criminals in the world belong to the impulsive 
variety. Examined more closely, impulse is seen to have 
its genesis in perceptual attractions, oversensitiveness, im- 
patience, and thoughtlessness. The impulsive man flings 
the reins away, and abandons himself to the mad careering 
of animal propensities. To check the impulses, that is to 
say, to exercise some control over the senses, to develop 
a certain amount of indifference to unpleasant situations, 
to cultivate a little of patience, and to be occasionally mind- 
ful of the other side of the question: these would appear 
to be, in Buddha’s view, the essential meats by which life 
is maintained at the moral level. Through Sila the indi- 
vidual controls and organises the mind, and thus keeps 
himself in the path of rectitude. 

Disciplined in this way he enters into a life of faith. 
Faith leads to meditation. As he practises it from day to 
day he feels the presence of Buddha more and more, first 
as an idea, next as an influence, and then as a living re- 
ality. Occasionally he sees a vision; gradually it becomes 
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more and more vivid; and every time it brings the same 
figure clothed in the same rags and holding the same beg- 
gar’s bowl. The vision haunts, and our inquirer is stirred 
with questionings. Why did the prince exchange a king- 
dom for a beggar’s bowl? Why did he discard royal robes 
and put on rags? Does he hunger and thirst as other men 
do? 

Thinking on these things he grows into them; the mes- 
sage of poverty has gone home; and Buddha has con- 
quered. The outlook of the disciple changes, and life ac- 
quires a new significance. Pleasure palls, and he develops 
an aversion to his old life. Food, drink, and worldly pos- 
sessions: how vulgar and nauseating they are! Yet how 
much of energy is spent in their pursuits; what competi- 
tion, worry and travail! How sad to think that the spirit 
is being immolated daily at their altars! How humiliat- 
ing to contemplate that man forgets the high destiny to 
which he is called, and transforms himself into an ani- 
mal to wallow in filth and mire! And what of the dear 
thing called his body? A putrid mass of flesh and bones, 
so frail that it needs constant repair, and so perishable 
that nothing can save it from decay and dissolution! Yet 
what a great value is attached to it, as if it were an idol 
cast for eternity! Not for him this life; henceforth he 
would live as if he has no body; in competition he would 
be generous; and what he ‘accumulated he would give 
away. 

This aversion is not enough. Freud notwithstanding, 
of all the instincts the strongest is the instinct to live. It 
is the goddess of strife incarnate in the individual, it is the 
principle of dehumanisation in man, and it is the root of 
struggles. So long as it is not kept well under control, 
not completely eradicated, spiritual life is not possible. 
Therefore the seeker begins to practise breath-control. 
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Breath is life, at least symptomatic of it, and the control 
of it is the control of life itself. When he has advanced 
far enough in this, he gets a queer experience: he can 
bring about all symptoms of death and yet be alive. Thus 
he discovers that real life, though veneered by physical 
vitality, is something more subtle and elusive. He has yet 
to give this knowledge a concrete, objective expression. 
At the sight of actual death, he still feels a sadness and a 
regret. These sentiments are overcome only by the for- 
mation of a habit of indifference. To this end he makes 
constant excursions to the crematory, and daily witnesses 
death and the funeral pyre. Friends and foes, relatives 
and strangers, rich men and poor men, go in regular pro- 
cession to inevitable death, and the voracious fire swallows 
them all. But yesterday his neighbour was _ healthy, 
strong, and powerful, and today hic jacet! Not even that. 
There is no stone to mark the spot where he lies, for he 
has been burnt away, and the ashes sent down the sacred 
river, to be conveyed to the ocean, there to be dissolved— 
symbolic of the fact that he has merged himself in the 
Great Ocean of Life. Our friend has become wiser for 
his weird experience, and he has realised that to live, in 
a true sense, is not merely to prolong one’s physical ex- 
istence. He has pitched life one stage higher. 

He has still a far way to go. The virtue that he has 
acquired is of a parochial sort. It is confined within 
definite geographical limits, and is governed by considera- 
tions of race, nationality, and creed. Thus confined it 
remains crippled and defective. In the eyes of the world, 
he is a good man, but real goodness he has not attained. 
After all, the world’s view of these things is superficial. 
Love the members of your family; be a friendly neighbor ; 
discharge your. civic duties; do not violate conventional 
rules; for the rest, your morality may go holidaying; and, 
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to be sure, the world will credit you with enough good- 
ness. To be good, in the highest sense of the term, means 
to extend the range of obligations everywhere, uncondi- 
tionally, without limits, without stint. Unfortunately, 
however, there is a vein of Hellenism in almost every 
man, which makes it difficult for him to extend the appli- 
cation of his virtues beyond his own particular Hellas, 
physical and mental. Moreover, crippled virtue contains 
a radical evil. There are circumstances under which it 
casts a dark shadow; and the bulk of the shadow is pro- 
portional to the density of the original. War-time patri- 
otism is a prominent example: the more patriotic a man 
is the greater is his readiness to kill and be killed. Cer- 
tainly there is something fundamentally wrong in conduct 
which is hailed as virtuous on one side and at the same 
time as vicious on the other. Shadowless virtue is possible 
only in the meridian of goodness. This is attained by lift- 
ing the veil that blinds the view, by pulling down all par- 
tition walls, and by visioning an ideal immeasureably great. 
Love friends and foes alike; have compassion for even 
those who do not seem to deserve it, namely, the power- 
ful and the rich; work loyally and sincerely for the hap- 
piness of all; give thine own dear self a seat in a back 
row; these are the commandments of Buddha’s universal 
spirituality. They are graces which flow freely from the 
human spirit, but are inhibited by lust, anger, cupidity 
and ambition. To curb these is to help the spirit live. It 
is for this purpose that the control of passions is advo- 
cated at this stage. 

By the time the seeker gets to the final stage, he has 
attained a high degree of spirituality. But the self is 
still there, and in contrast with it the world is still an 
other, separate and distinctive. It may be kept in the back- 
ground, its activities suspended, but it is there. As long 
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as it is allowed to remain separate there is the possibility 
of mischief. To do away with its separateness is to 
transcend consciousness itself, and this is achieved by the 
method of concentration and of higher meditation. The 
methods used earlier are applied again, and it is only after 
they have brought about mental collectedness that concen- 
tration has to enter. Any object will serve to focus atten- 
tion. In the Upanishads, it is the Syllable Aum: here it is 
a tiny ball of earth. As the process advances, the con- 
crete object is removed and attention is directed to the 
representation of perfect spiritual life,—universal love, 
universal good-will, universal pity, absolute disinterested- 
ness. It is not without significance that this meditation 
is called Brahma-Vihara, i. e., the temple of Brahman. The 
mind, in the ordinary sense of the term, becomes absorbed 
in it; the distinction between the ego and the non-ego van- 
ishes; and the highest degree of life is attained. The 
human spirit has become one with the universe; it is at-one- 


ment, Nirvana. 


Vill 


Apart from the goal and the methods by which it is 
attained, even the organisation and regulation of religious 


_ life in Buddhism are based on the life and teaching advo- 


cated in the Upanishads. The Vihara is a convenient edi- 
tion of the hermitage; and the Sanga, i. e., the brother- 
hood of monks, is a practical version of the fellowship of 
the sages in the forest. The renunciation of the world and 
the three vows required of a candidate for ordination, 
are, if at all, but slight variants of the renunciation and 
the vows demanded of a man before he takes to the life of 
an ascetic. The rules which Buddha established for the 
monks and nuns seem to be but reproductions of the rules 
laid down in the Upanishads for the conduct of ascetics. 
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“Absolute continence; no private property; a very strict 
regime which . . . seems very favourable for moral 
mortification while avoiding any corporeal pain; the life 
of a wandering mendicant during the dry season, and dur- 
ing rains, a cenobitic life with all the mutual concessions 
and admonitions this life implies. On the whole an aristo- 
cratic form of asceticism, very much resembling the as- 
ceticism of the Brahmins.”*° 


IX 

The two teachings agree even in such a fundamental 
matter as the conception of reality. Everything is Brah- 
man; Brahman is Soul: these two propositions sum up the 
view of the Upanishads. It is not Idealism. Idealism 
makes no distinction in kind between reality and appear- 
ance; it explains everything in terms of consciousness; 
and in it there is always the distinction between the know- 
ing subject and the object known. Even when some form 
of Idealism, like that of Kant, distinguishes soul from 
consciousness, it is not treated as a foundational concept, 
and it therefore remains inoperative for purposes of ex- 
planation; and when reality as such is also posited in con- 
tradistinction from phenomenon, it is shelved back into the 
region of the unknown. In the Upanishads, on the con- 
trary, there is a fundamental distinction between reality 
and phenomenon; the latter is explained in terms of con- 
sciousness and is condemned as an illusion, while the for- 
mer is described in terms of a superconscious entity called 
Soul; and, what is more important, no dualism of any kind 
is tolerated, no opposition between the ego and the non- 
ego, the knower and the known. Reality is one, and there 
is no second real; it is beyond limits, beyond distinctions, 
beyond consciousness; it is nothing in particular, but it is 


the basis of everything that exists. As the cosmic prin- 
40 Poussin, Path to Nirvana, p. 149. 
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ciple, it is called Brahman, and, as the psychic principle, 
Atman. 

Buddha too held this view. That he did not give any 
formal exposition of root-conceptions, is obvious; that he 
adopted the human point of view necessary in practical 
life, is admitted; that he attended mainly to reality as dis- 
closed in selflessness, is also undisputed. Nevertheless 
there are enough utterances of his which bring out his con- 
ceptions most clearly. All things are one in essence, as 
pots and pitchers are in essence clay, and they progress 
towards one goal, namely, Nirvana. To attain Nirvana is 
to know that all things are one, and then to live accord- 
ingly. This is what Buddha told Kassapa.** What is the 
nature of the real? This question was put by one of the 
followers of General Simha to Buddha himself; and the 
answer was that everything is spiritual, even what is per- 
ceived by the senses. However, it was Aswaghosha, a 
later Buddhist philosopher, who systematised the master’s 
views in what has come to be called by the infelicitous 
name of the doctrine of Thatness. “All things in their 
fundamental nature are not nameable or explicable. They 
cannot be adequately expressed in any form of language. 
They possess absolute sameness. . . . They are noth- 


_ ing but one soul—thatness. This “thatness” has no at- 


tribute . . . it is the pure soul that manifests itself as 
eternal, permanent, immutable.’’* 

And what of the phenomenon? In the. view of the 
Upanishads all forms of empirical reality are labelled by 
one epithet and condemned as Maya, illusion. To talk of 
change and causality, of plurality and distinctions, is to 
talk of something which does not really exist. Thus the 
objective world, the individual self, and even the person- 
ality of god, are een which man cherishes in vain. 


41 Cf. Dammapada, Ch. 
42 Dasgupta, A History - Indian Philosophy, p. 130 f. 
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Maya has various aspects. Objectively, it is illusion; in 
respect of knowledge, it is Avidya or nescience; and from 
the point of view of origins, it is Prakriti or power inhe- 
rent in Brahman. Very well; but what is the constitution 
of the empirical world? How account for this riot of 
forms? Even as illusion the world appears to possess an 
order. Further, common-sense would predilect in favour 
of life that it sees. Why should it be asked to give it up? 
What is wrong with it? These are questions which will 
naturally occur to every one. The Upanishads do not 
seem to attach importance to these questions; at any rate, 
in comparison with the attention bestowed on the positive 
side of the teaching, the explanation of phenomena seems 
to be practically neglected. It was centuries later that 
Gaudapada handled the problem in the interest of ortho- 
dox Vedanta; but he was much influenced by Buddhism, 
if he was not actually a Buddhist. It was Buddha who 
made the first attempt in the direction of an explanation; 
and his teaching in this respect forms a valuable supple- 
ment to the teaching contained in the Upanishads. 

In his view also, empirical life has the status of only 
a dream. Somewhere and somehow nescience supervened 
and the process started. The dream-pictures, however, 
maintain an order of succession. It is to explain this or- 
der that Buddha correlated the ideas scattered in the 
Upanishads, and fused them into a doctrine of the evolu- 
tion of forms, i. e., a process of successive differentiation. 
A vague activity; the emergence of consciousness, with 
its dualism of subject and object; thereafter the crystal- 
ising of mental and material forms; the various fields of 
sensation; sense-feeling; hedonic feeling; the association 
of this with objects; the desire for them; the conservation 
of this desire in the organism, giving it a particular in- 
clination; re-birth, decay, and death. Thus the self and 
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the world have evolved together as two correlative terms. 
After they have come into being they sustain each other; 
the mind thinks as the world is, and the world behaves 
as the mind thinks. This dependence was explained, later, 
by Aswaghosha and Asanga, in the manner of idealism. 

Why not accept the world as it is? Common sense 
agrees with James in thinking that life as we see it is 
worth living. Buddha dissents. He seems to think that 
the question involves large issues. Eternal values are at 
stake, and the very reality of higher life is challenged. 
How can a phenomenon satisfy the demands of reason? 
It is an aggregate of parts, and what is aggregated may 
also be dissolved. It is transient—one form now, and 
another the next moment. It has no identity,” for it is ever 
shifting. After all a thing is what it does; and if its ef- 
fects are ever changing, there is no way of describing it 
in terms of any predicate. It may even be that it involves 
contradictory predications.* Further, it is a world of 
clashing individualities. How can it be the home of uni- 
versal love? It is full of evil and sorrow. How can it be 
the expression of bliss? All that is highest and the best 
in man demands that it should be treated as only mimic 
reality. 

This is not pessimism. Pessimism is made of weaker 
stuff. Even complacent optimists are not satisfied with 
the world as it is. They would have us believe that, in 
spite of much that is ugly, evil, and irrational, the world 
is sound at heart. In this way their optimism is allied to 
a deeper view of things. It is so with Buddha. Life as 
it really is, not as it merely appears, is worth living. It 
alone answers to our highest ideals. It is in Buddhism, in 
the Upanishads, and also in Christianity, if by this is 
meant the teaching of Jesus, and in no other religion or 


43 Cf. Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXV, pp. 83-85. 
44 Cf. Dasgupta, op. ctt., p. 160. 
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system of philosophy, that the conception of the funda- 
mental reality of the universe is in perfect accord with 
the conception of the highest ideal of man. 

Buddhism has been woefully misunderstood. It is a 
system of rationalism, says one; no, it is a system of mor- 
ality, says another; a third joins issue and calls it a system 
of religion; how can it be so, since it is atheistic? asks a 
fourth. ‘An inadequate knowledge of Indian mysticism 

is responsible for the confusion that is implied in 
such a view,” explains Professor Poussin.** And he con- 
cluded his Hibbert lectures by an allusion to a beautiful 
confession: “I venture to think that it is worth while to 
consider anew these important and controverted points. 

My late friend Cecil Bendall willingly confessed 
that the only means to a right understanding of a relig- 
ion is to believe in this religion.”** Bendall must have been 
a noble soul; and his confession should search many a 
heart and be a warning to many a complacent scholar. But 
one need not be a professed Buddhist to understand Bud- 
dhism. An openness of mind, a sympathy of understand- 
ing, and sufficient acquaintance with the teaching of the 
Upanishads, are conditions sufficient, for practical pur- 
poses, for adequately grasping the teachings of Buddha. 

“The Upanishads are to my mind the germs of Bud- 
dhism,” declared Max Muller, “while Buddhism is in many 
respects the doctrine of the Upanishads carried out to its 
last consequences. In doctrine the highest goal of the 
Vedanta and the knowledge of the true self is no more 
than the Buddhist Samyaksambodhi; in practice the san- 
yasin is the bikshu, the friar, only emancipated alike from 
the tedious discipline of the Brahminic student, the duties 
of the Brahminic householder, and the yoke of useless pen- 


ances imposed upon the Brahminic dweller in the forest. 
45 and 46 Path to Nirvana, p. 167. 
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: In fact there is no break between the India of the 
Veda and the India of the Tripitaka, but there is an his- 
torical continuity between the two, and the connecting link 
between extremes that seem widely separated must be 


sought in the Upanishads.’ 
When the two are examined it would become more and 


more evident that the Upanishads taught a theory of life 
and Buddha a corresponding programme. 


A. K. SHARMA. 


MoutnpraA CoLLece, INDIA. 


47 Sacred Books of the Est, Vol. XV, lii. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The sum of $10,000 has recently been granted to the American Philosophi- 
cal Association by the Carnegie Corporation of New York City for the prep- 
aration of a series of Source Books in the History of the Sciences under the 
general editorship of Professor Gregory D. Walcott of Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minn., assisted by the following men: 


Wilmon H. Sheldon Philosophy Yale 

William P. Montague Zs Columbia 
Morris R. Cohen me College of City of N. Y. 
Edward G. Spaulding “ Princeton 
Arthur O. Lovejoy i Johns Hopkins 
George H. Mead X Univ. of Chicago 
Harold C. Brown ze Stanford 
Frederick Barry Chemistry Columbia 
Joseph S. Ames Physics ae Hopkins 
Harlow Shapley Astronomy arvard 

Alfred M. Tozzer Anthropology Harvard 

David Eugene Smith Mathematics Columbia 
Edwin G. Conklin Zoology Princeton 

R. T. Chamberlin Geology Univ. of Chicago 


The several volumes, as planned, will present the most important contributions 
of the most eminent scientists from the Renaissance to the present. Seven 
different fields of science, as indicated above, are being covered by special 
committees of prominent scientists, and volumes will appear, it is believed, on 
the average of one each year. The first volume on astronomy, under the 
supervision of Professor Harlow Shapley of Harvard University, will be 
ready for publication within the next few months. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS 


Constructive Citizenship. By L. P. Jacks. New York, Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc., 1928. Pp. vi+300. $2.00. 

Space-thinking, with its emphasis, in social philosophy, upon structures, 
programs and platforms, is in this volume sharply contrasted with time-think- 
ing, which stresses the spirit or life immanent in our social order. Moreover, 
exception is taken to those who focus their attention upon the diseases of 
society and then undertake to prescribe remedies. The graver the disorders 
alleged, the more should we realize the vitality of the order that has never- 
theless continued to survive. Might we not do better to discover the sources 
of strength and then seek to reinforce these in the faith that the evils will in 
consequence be thrust aside? What Principal Jacks finds and would develop 
are skill, trusteeship, and scientific method. Man today, he holds, is foremost 
an “industrial individual” and only secondarily a “political being.” His 
primary right is a right to bear and fulfil responsibilities; he should be given 
an rend for the intelligent and devoted exercise of skill in the world’s 
work. 


A Letter To a Friend. Anonymous. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1928. Pp. 115. $1.00. 

This “Letter,” as unusual in its literary quality as it is fascinating in its 
content, graphically describes a mental crisis in the life of a Princeton stu- 
dent, the “revelations” he experienced, the disastrous results of tactless atti- 
tudes from which he suffered, his recovery of nervous equilibrium, and his 
subsequent marriage to the “elusive ‘divinity’ twelve years after her apothe- 
osis” in the critical college experince. Students of psychology and of religion, 
and those interested in problems of mental health, will heartily welcome this 
unusual but illuminating bit of personal history. 
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The Philosophy of Personalism: A Study in the Metaphysics of Religion. 
By Apert C. Knupson. New York, The Abingdon Press, 1927. Pp. 
438. $3.50. 

A clear-cut differentiation of the various forms of personalism is here fol- 
lowed by an admirably lucid account of the theory of knowledge, the theory 
of reality, the religious implications, and the militant relations to alternative 
doctrines of a type of personalism defined as “that form of idealism which 
gives equal recognition to both the pluralistic and monistic aspects of experi- 
ence and which finds in the conscious unity, identity, and free activity of per- 
sonality the key to the nature of reality and the solution of the ultimate prob- 
lems of philosophy.” The author exhibits but little zeal to turn his logical 
searchlight upon the difficulties of his own position—but philosophers very 
often have their affections and their causes even in the realm of doctrine. 


Forms of Individuality: An Inquiry Into the Grounds of Order in Human 
Relations. By E. Jorpan. Indianapolis, Charles W. Laut & Company, 
1927. Pp. ixt+469. $3.75. 

This book arose from a conviction that the confusions in the social and 
political relations of men are due to an inadequate understanding of the prin- 
ciples common to the various social sciences. Professor Jordan regards a 
practical philosophy as supremely important, indeed as the indispensable con- 
dition of further cultural and institutional progress. The needed philosophy 
is not identified with a group of platitudes or with a body of scientifically or 
experimentally derived truths. It is conceived as obtainable only through the 
arduous labor of speculation, utilizing logical and experiential methods. Such 
labor the author has not shunned, and, though he has not made easy for his 
readers the path to his own insights, he has rewards for those who will pur- 
sue their quest under his guidance. 


Die sittliche Tat. By Hans Driescu. Liepzig. Verlag Emmanuel Reinicke, 
1927. Pp. xi+210. 

Referring for fuller treatment to his Ordnungslehre and his Wirklich- 
keitslehre, Professor Driesch first presents under the heading of * ‘Prolegomena,” 
brief remarks on the meaning of such phrases and terms as “it ought to be,” 
“ought and is,” duty, moral intuition, value, and moral pleasure. The bulk of 
his book is devoted to what he calls Morallehre, that is, to a portrayal of 
ethically required or permissible action in the concrete affairs of life. About 
one-third of the entire volume deals with duties toward groups, and of this 
section all but six pages relate to duties toward and of the State. Wars, even 
those ordinarily called defensive, are unqualifiedly condemned. The basis of 
morality is found in the religious attitude, with an account of which the book 
closes, the last words expressing what the author conceives, granting the 
reality of freedom, to be morality’s ultimate requirement: “Habe den Ent- 
schluss sur Vernunft?” 

‘The task of the philosophical ethicist, we are told, is to bring norms to light; 
that of the statesman is the much more difficult one of actualizing such norms. 
Intermediary is the important role of the teacher in the broad sense of this 
term, of the clergyman, the journalist, etc. He must disseminate the moral 
doctrines of the ethicist, and it is to him in particular that Driesch addresses 
himself in this his latest publication. 


How We Behave: An Introduction to Psychology. By A. E. Heatu. Lon- 
don, Longmans Green & Company, Ltd., 1928. Pp. vi+90. 

This little volume, one of a series arranged by the Worker’s Educational 
Association, may be most heartily commended for its scrupulous scholarship 
and its fine philosophical perspective. Five chapters exhibit the nature, aim 
and subject matter of psychology, and the development both of animal and 
of human behavior. The account is not merely intelligible but refreshingly 
intelligent; it is alike informed and critical. 
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Political Pluralism: A Study in Modern Political Theory. By K. C. Hstao. 
$30 York, Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., 1927. Pp. viii+271. 
To Professor Hsiao we owe a valuable constructive criticism of those 
political theories which hold that “there exists no single source of authority 
that is all-competent and comprehensive, namely sovereignty, no unified sys- 
tem of law, no centralized organ of administration, no generalization of 
political will.” Political Pluralism is described as in part a protest against 
views that fail to take account of changed conditions in our social order. The 
value of these protests is carefully examined, as are also the positive solu- 
tions advanced by the pluralists. These pluralistic theories are considered 
valuable for their emphasis, as against an abstract monism, upon individual 
freedom, the role of restricted groups of various sorts, the insistence that the 
political process includes “not only government and law, but all social relations 
between men as many-sided moral beings,’ and the warning against the pa- 
ternalism and absolutism of the political State, as well as against the sov- 
ereignty of any partial institution. But all of these points, the author insists, 
are recognized in the more developed and concrete monistic views, as, for ex- 
ample, in those of Hegel. 


The Ethics of the Hindus. By SusHm Kumar Martra. Calcutta, Calcutta 
University Press, 1925. Pp. xvii+344. 

On the basis, largely, of the original sources, this thorough study by Mr. 
Maitra presents an analytical, as distinct from an historical, account of the 
chief systems of Hindu ethics. Attention is centered upon their analyses of 
volition and of conscience, and upon their classification of the springs of 
action and of the virtues; special problems are given consideration (such, for 
example, as “will as selection and will as rejection,” “the relationistic con- 
ception of willing”) and syntheses are attempted of ethical disinterestedness 
with prudentialism, of externalism with the ethical conception of duty, and of 
objective with subjective rightness; the ethico-spiritual ideal of moksha, or 
emancipation, is portrayed, as is its realization, mokshasadhana. A valuable 
appendix describes the moral standards in Hindu ethics, though here, as else- 
where throughout the volume, the Jain and Buddhist systems are designedly 
omitted except for occasional references. 


Philosophy Today: Essays on Recent Developments in the Field of Philosophy. 
Collected and edited by Edward Leroy Schaub. Chicago, The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. x+609. $3.75. 

The editor of this volume solicited from representative European and 
American scholars critical surveys of publications and thought trends in the 
main fields of philosophy especially cultivated by various linguistic groups 
since about the outbreak of the Great War. The co-operation of thirty phi- 
losophers has made possible an authoritative account of the dominant ideas 
of today in the countries of English, French, German and Scandinavian 
speech, and in South America, and in the domains of logic and scientific 
methodology, ethics and social philosophy, aesthetics and the philosophy of 
values, the philosophy of religion and metaphysics, psychology, pedagogy and 
the history of philosophy. The material is carefully organized, and it is pre- 
sented in English and in attractive, worthy dress. 


The Point of View. Edited by CaTHErtne E. Cook. Chicago, The Open 
Court Publishing Company, 1927. Pp. xiv+211. $2.50. 

Through carefully selected passages from his writings as a whole, the char- 
acteristic viewpoint of Paul Carus has now been set forth by one who was 
associated with him for a decade in his editorial labors. The selections are 
organized under heads that represent the chief problems of philosophical in- 
quiry, and they are supplemented by a complete bibliography of the publications 
of Paul — In dress the volume finely displays the powers of the modern 
book-maker. 
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